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n practically every phase of man’s life, science, and the knowledge born of research has 
lazed the pathway toward progress and achievement. And, nowhere is this more true 
than in the care and preservation of trees where Science—as plified by the unique 
work of the Bartlett Company and the Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories—has been an 
important contributor to modern knowledge and advanced methods. 
Over twenty years ago the Bartlett Company, already renowned for many achievements in 
scientific tree care, recognized the limitations in existing scientific knowledge and facilities, 
and the need for scientific analysis and study of the innumerable insect enemies, plant diseases 
and other factors which yearly cause tremendous loss to shade tree owners. 


The Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories were established under the guidance ot nationally- 
recognized scientists as a non-profit research organization devoted to the study of shade-tree 
problems. Although underwritten and supported by the Bartlett Company, the work is con- 
ducted for the benefit of all and the facilities open to all who are interested in shade tree 
welfare. In the Laboratories and over 200 acres of Experimental Grounds, Bartlett scientists 
are constantly striving to ascertain the ills to which trees are subject, and to find proper treat- 
ment for them. Here, in an atmosphere as striking as that of the most modern hospital, new 
equipment, materials and procedures are subjected to extensive study by the staff of patholo- 
gists, physiologists, and entomologists. Here the structure and growth of trees are studied, 
types and methods of feeding, soil conditions and other factors; here the numerous pleat 
diseases thaf attack trees are constantly investigated to determine their cause and their 
treatment; here are studied thousands of tiny insects that work their depredations—their life, 
habits and the methods of fighting their attacks. Here are also con- 
ducted exhaustive experiments on pruning, spraying, sanitation, 
bracing and cabling, cavity work, lightning protection and root 
treatment, as well as the training of Bartlett dendricians. 

Each year these Laboratories add pages of scientific knowledge 
to the book of shade tree care— an immediate contribution to 
society — and to the knowledge and experience of Bartlett personnel 
to enable them to best care for your trees the Bartlett Way — the 
Scientific Way. 
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SOME Of THE ACHIEVEMENTS 

IN SCIENTIFIC TREE CARE IN. 

TRODUCED BY THE BARTLETT 
ORGANIZATION 


1911 
STEE! CABLE FOR CABLING 

First to introduce the use of stee! cable 
for cabling trees 

1918 

BARTLETT CHESTNUT 

Blight-resistant chestnut was de- 
veloped ot Experimental Station. 

1920 


BARTLETT GREEN TREE FOOD 
Outstanding development in property 
boloaced auwient for scientific shode 
tree feedweg 

1923 

ESTABLISHMENT OF BARTLETT 

SCHOOL OF TREE SURGERY 


1924 
LIGHBNING PROTECTION 

Inwodwetion of the Bartlet system of 
lightang protection 

1926 

CAWTY TREATMENT 

tntrodvetioe of Flexifd and the Bortlett 
Heol Collor 1986 


ESTABLISHMENT OF BARTLETT 
TREE RESEARCH LABORATORIES 
1934 
INVIGORATION 
Devetopment ond miroduction of mate- 
sicts and methods for hydrochemicol 

feeding—o stwnulant ber ailing trees. 
1940 
INJECTION TREATMENT 
First 10 successtufly weat ° wee deseose 
by interne! opy 
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Jr. Professional Model 


Shows proper amounts of nitrogen, phosphorus and 
potash for any soil. Whether lime is needed (pH) 
and how much for flowers, vegetables, ete. (125 on 
charts). Blue Leathertex case with complete testing 
equipment — test tubes, corks, analysis gauges, built-in 


test tube rack, pure tin stirring rod, full 
instructions — solutions for 50 tests. $ 75 
Money-back guarantee. Only........... 


HORTICULTURAL MODEL 


Gives you a great quantity of soil-testing 
material for the money. Makes same tests 
as Jr. Professional Model, but has 4 times 
more soil testing solutions, more test 
tubes, also funnels, filter paper, test tube 
rack, etc. Complete instructions. Sturdy 
wooden chest will last a lifetime. Money- 


back guarantee. It’s a real 
bargain at only.......... $] 9.50 


DeLuxe Professional Model 


Our finest kit — exactly the same as 
we furnish government departments, 
agricultural colleges, etc. Makes same 
tests as Horticultural Model, but has 
3 times more soil testing solutions, 
larger test tubes, test tube rack, etc. 
Complete instructions. Sturdy wooden 
chest. Money-back guarantee. It's a 


sound investment in gar- 
dening successat...... $29.50 


























Paige This Gift 


Gill Others! 








< H®=* the gift that every gardener appreciates most 


. it will mean more than the finest plants, tools or 
anything else for the garden. With the Sudbury Soil Test 
Kit, everything he grows will do better than ever before. 
It’s the happy answer for several names on your Christ- 
mas shopping list . . . a gift admired on Christmas Day 

. & lifetime companion to all fortunate enough to 
receive one. 


Amazing SUDBURY 
SOIL TEST KITS 


Assure Better Gardens 
for Years to Come! 


These famous Sudbury Kits show the way to successful 
gardening. They quickly tell just what every soil needs 
to grow finer flowers and vegetables, healthier shrubs and 
trees, more luxuriant lawns. Your friends will use them 
year in and year out, and thank you again and again. 


Takes the Guesswork Out of Gardening 


In 10 minutes, even veteran gardeners learn more about their soil 
than in a lifetime of gardening. A Sudbury Soil Test Kit shows how 
much nitrogen, phosphorus and potash to use — whether lime is 
needed and how much. It’s first aid to amateurs . . . the fancier’s 
guide to prize-winning blooms. 


Easy to Use—an Interesting Hobby 
(No Knowledge of Chemistry Needed) 


Simple, easy-to-understand directions in every Kit. Soil testing the 
Sudbury way is a fascinating hobby —rich in garden rewards. 
Don’t delay — order your Kits right away — avoid the holiday 
rush! They'll come to you by return mail, C.0.D. plus postage — 
or send money and we'll pay postage. 


SUDBURY LABORATORY 

World’s Largest Makers of Soil Testing Equipment 
OVER 100,000 KITS NOW IN USE 

fa wet ater BOX 364, South Sudbury, Mass. 


i:MAIL COUPON NOW!! 


t 

: Suppury Lasoratory, Box 364, South Sudbury, Mass. § 

Send me the Sudbury Soil Test Kits marked below: : 

ceseenVeetecnen Jr. Professional Models @ $4.75 ‘ 

- ee a eee Horticultural Models @ $12.50 ‘ 

If you'd like . . . we'll send Sudbury Soil QQ wey So deLuxe Professional Modela @ $22.50. 
Test Kits prepaid direct to your friends. Just Ex ae Send C.0.D. . 
enclose remittance and their names and ad- and yO4l pay postage plus postage H 
dresses — indicating which kit you wish sent > : 
to each. We'll also include with each gift, an ; eer % in ailn dct tneswuuuiéa taaedou 5 
appropriate Christmas card bearing your } Ce caweteeud & ee sn sos Caw tions VG - 
name. No extra charge for this service. ' & s 
Send one to every gardener ’ Cit State | 

o * i 7] eee ee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee 2s) eee eee ee eee + 

on your Christmas list. Pan ee Oe Oe OS Oe SS OS ee Oe Oe Ge ee 
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READERS © suestions Answered 











I have seen some cones used in Christmas decorations that appear 
to have been softened and then pressed to look like zinnias. Can you 
tell me how this is done? 

Most of the cones so used are not heated and pressed but eut 
off. Only that portion of each cone which most nearly resembles 
the desired form is used. 

o. = 

What makes some maples turn a very bright red in the Fall and 
how can one be sure of obtaining such a tree? 

The color is now considered dependent upon abundant sun- 
light, warm days and cool nights and is not the same from year 
to year. Even among the Japanese and red maples the colors vary. 
It may be of some advantage to select those trees of a group, 
growing in the same place and under the same conditions. 

e : 

When should shade trees be pruned? 

Many may be pruned in Winter or very early Spring when 
the branching may be seen but not in extremely cold weather for 
then the wood cracks easily and serious wounds may occur. 
Prune maples, birches, mulberries and Japanese walnuts which 
are likely to bleed in Spring during the Summer or Fall. 

7 — 

Would the chlorine in the water which overflows from a swimming 
pool harm the water lilies in my California garden? 

Chlorine will attack any sort of organic matter and, whether 
or not it is injurious, depends upon the amount present. Under 
normal conditions a chlorinated swimming pool contains a 
residual of chlorine of about 0.1 to 0.2 parts per million. If the 
water were cascaded in such a manner as to become well aerated 
and be penetrated by strong sunlight, the chances are that the 
danger of chlorine injury would disappear. Also, if the water is 
allowed to stand the concentration will drop. 


How can I get rid of the chickweed in my lawn next year? 

Small patches may be pulled out by hand as soon as they ap- 
pear but this is a tedious process. A number of 2, 4-D weed killers 
are now on the market and may be obtained from most of the 
larger seedsmen and hardware stores. If used carefully, the weed 
can be eliminated. 

y : A 

Are the azalea plants sold in pots by florists hardy enough to stand 
the Winter outside? 

Without knowing the particular sorts you have in mind it is dif- 
ficult to answer definitely. However, in general, it may be said 
that most of them cannot be counted upon to survive the Winters 
in the northern states. . 

e Fieve 

What kind of shrub is the pearl-bush, and how is it handled? 

The pearl-bush, Exochorda racemosa, grows to a height of about 
10 feet, bears white flowers up to two inches across in terminal 
clusters in the Spring. It prefers sun and a well-drained soil. 









SCALE OIL 


Efficient Dormant Spray Eradicates Scale Insects 
Possesses remarkable ovicidal properties ve penetrat- 
ing effectiveness . .. completely and safely destroys 
insects in all stages of growth, including eggs, larvae, 
and adults of insects that winter-over on shrubs, vines, 
evergreens, fruit and shade trees. Emulsifies readily, 
3 covers freely — does a safe, reliable, economical job 

we long acclaimed by gardeners, orchardists, nursery- 
cm men ao park superintendents. 
> Sptiapoads Wordoes ext lamorts'c facet Sed tana comple tee ot 
agri ral and horticultural chemicals. 


DOGGETT-PFEIL COMPANY 
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Your Gardening Friends 
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Burpee Super Giant Zinnias, Giant Snapdragons, Mammoth 
Mum Marigolds, Yellow Cosmos, Heavenly Blue Morning Glories, 
fragrant Petunias, Blanche Burpee Forget-Me-Nots, etc.—all 
easy to grow! Ideal for birthdays, anniversaries, etc. Each packet 
printed with regular price—some worth 25c each—totaling $2.20. 


PAA ZZ az aaeeae 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. ‘ 


Philadelphia 32, Pa. 
263 Burpee Building {Fal Clinton, Iowa ‘ 


Please send Gift Boxes of Burpee Seeds @ $1 each: 





ty K of the lasting pleasure you'll give your friends with 
this unique gift—a lovely, fragrant garden, radiant with 
color all next summer and fall! 12 popular flowers, many All- 
America winners, in a gay, bright gift box decorated with 
a Kodachrome garden scene. Each packet has a beautiful, 


natural color — of the flowers the seeds will produce, 

adding to the beauty of the gift. s 
All are the finest, guaranteed seeds from Burpee’s Floradale 

Farms, the most famous flower seed farms in the world. This ia 

truly the “Hit Parade of Favorite Flowers!” 






Order all you want today at the special price of only $1 - «+ -Pespeld by ceture mail. Enclosed 
box, postpaid to you or to your friend ee re pow H: . Direct to list of friends attached. ee eadas 
the boxes direct to friends about Dec. 10, be sure to send their — 
enens Gall aa and the gift is you'd ho ene! i. a oe, nn OS LO a ee er ee ee 
dais snird <a aedida <aig be Was coe essen 
Zene % 
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THE DROUGHT this Fall in many sections of the country 
makes it imperative that all evergreens be thoroughly watered 
before freezing weather sets in. This applies particularly to 
trees and shrubs near building foundations where eaves and 
walls shut away what little moisture has come. Really soak 
the ground under and around evergreens to keep them from 
Winter injury. 

SPRING BULBS are still being planted by many gardeners. 
This is well enough for tulips and lilies but rather late for 
narcissi — although they can still go underground and should 
flower if they have been properly stored in a cool place. The 
thing to remember now is that late-planted bulbs need a 
protective mulch. 

TAKING ADVANTAGE of belated warm days, some gardeners 
like to get busy with the pruning shears. That is well enough 
if activities are confined to proper limits, such as removing 
broken boughs and limbs which rub against each other but do 
not prune Spring-blooming shrubs until late next Spring — 
after flowering — and go easy on evergreens at this time of 
year. It is good advice to leave them alone until next Summer 
when they are beginning their growth and pruning may be 
done intelligently. 

FARMERS keep their houses warm in Winter by banking up to 
and above the sill with dirt and boughs. This example is an 
excellent one for gardeners with cold frames — for a liberal 
banking with dirt keeps the frames warmer and also helps to 
improve the drainage. 
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MANY ROSARIANS like to set out rose bushes late in the Fall. 
If this is done, the essential point in areas where hard cold is 
likely, is to hill the soil up as high about the plant as is possible. 
The soil should be heaped just as soon as the plant is in the 
ground and should not be disturbed all Winter. Do not heap 
the soil from the space immediately about the plant as this will 
leave a depression in which water may collect and injure the 
plant. Instead, bring in the soil from another place. In the 
Spring the soil should be removed very cautiously in order to 
prevent injury to buds and shoots which may have developed. 

WHEN TYING shrubs in “corn-shock”’ fashion in order to pre- 
vent snow-damage, it often happens that a branch or two may 
escape the cord and straggle free. Také time to fasten it in with 
the rest. If you cut it off you may rob yourself of flowers next 
Spring. 

BIRD FEEDING stations provide much pleasure for gardeners 
during the months ahead. It is wise to set up such stations 
now and to bear in mind that the stations must not be traps. 
Build them so the birds can readily flee from enemies and, in 
particular, arrange them so prowling house cats cannot leap 
out upon the hungry birds. Since large and strong birds fre- 
quently drive small birds away, it is a good idea to have more 
than one station on your place so that the little fellows will 
have a chance to eat, too. 





Director of Publications: Anno H. Neuruiwnc; Editor: Wu.tiam H. Cian; 
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THE HARVEST IS HOME 


(< ‘E again, in its eternal journey, this planet of ours has leaned far away from 

the sun, bringing November with its shortening days and its strengthening 
cold. Tumultuous winds have stripped the glory of Autumn leaves from the sleepy 
trees. Underfoot, the slanting rains have beaten into a sodden carpet all the glitter- 
ing scarlet of the maples, the glowing gold of the birches and the wine-dark brilliance 
of the oaks. The far hills have grown sharp-edged against the sky-line and the 
littered fields await the first snow so they may fall asleep. In grateful contrast to the 
gathering darkness, American homes are warm and bright. Another bountiful 
harvest is home. The good earth has born its generous gift of food and beauty and, 
thanks to the goodness of God, comfort and plenty are ours once again. 
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To Banish Stones and Stumps 


By J. COOKE WHITE 
Arlington, Mass. 


HEN you seek to wrest a plot of land away from mother 

nature and transform it into a garden for your own use 
many and varied problems present themselves. Removal of every- 
thing tending to retard the development of your plans is the first 
consideration. You decide that existing stones, trees, stumps, and 
weeds are not needed in your picture of the future. 

Dry weeds and underbrush cannot withstand their old enemy 
fire. Against one of the small flame throwers, weeds have no de- 
fense. Also, a liberal sprinkling or spraying with a 2, 4-D weed 
killer will turn green luxuriant weeds into dried up skeletons. All 
spray materials have a tendency to drift in the air and leave a de- 
posit upon plants you had not intended to spray. When this 
happens with 2,4-D you lose valuable plants or trees. Learn, be- 
fore you start, to use these weed destroyers properly and avoid 
trouble. 

Minus the weeds, you are now ready to consider the major job 
of tree removal. Trees cling to life and attempt to carry on in your 
garden area with a tenacity almost unbelievable. An old lombardy 
poplar is carted off the premises and a whole tribe of young ones 
pop up from hidden roots. 

An article in the American Pioneer of October 1843 by editor 
John S. Williams illustrates the recuperative powers of trees. 
Springtime of 1800 found the Williams family settled on rich 
beech land near St. Clairsville, Ohio. Brush was cut and burned in 
large piles around the beech tree trunks. Fire girdled and charred 
the trees to a height of five or six feet. A full crop of leaves ap- 
peared the following Spring to shade the sprouting seeds so care- 
fully planted by the pioneers. Likewise, a display of leaves 
showed up the second year. 

The growth of trees in the ocean a mile off shore might be ques- 
tioned by some readers. At Morris Cove, New Haven, Conn., 
35 to 40-foot poles are set in the ocean to mark oyster beds. Twigs 
and leaves burst forth from some poles and amazed observers re- 
port that pyramidal trees are growing in the ocean. 

Keep in mind these tree characteristics when you tackle that 
job of tree removal. The hurricanes tauglit us that trees with the 
help of the wind uproot themselves. Using this principle you can 
make the tree do part of the take down work. Leave about 20 
or 30 feet of the trunk standing. Then dig around the base and cut 
the main roots. A block and tackle equipped rope attached to the 
trunk top helps the weight of the tree pull itself out of the ground. 
Logs on the ground are quickly cut up today into short, easily- 
hauled lengths by power chain-saws. Twenty-five pound chain- 
saws are used up in the trees to cut off big limbs. Portable power- 
saws have proved their worth in tree removal and are here to stay. 

The belief persists that magic chemicals injected into a stump 
will cause the stump to rot and rapidly disintegrate. Potassium 
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nitrate, known to everyone as saltpeter, is often credited with 
these powers. Bore holes in a stump, inject saltpeter, plug up the 
holes and you can be pretty sure that no sprouts will grow from 
the roots of this treated stump. Other chemical salts will do 
the same job just as well. The little sprouts dry up because they 
cannot take the overdose of stimulation. 

No practical low-cost stump rotting chemical has yet arrived. 
Scientists are working on the problem. So, do not get discouraged. 
When it does arrive on the market do not be too sure that it will 
work well enough to please everyone. 

Waiting long years for stumps to rot won’t build the garden. 
So dig around the larger stumps, undercut the tap and side roots 
and then bulldozers, winch trucks and power cranes can pull the 
stumps out. Reduce their weight by digging off adhering dirt. If 
you are not in a hurry, the weather will do this job eventually. 
Big and little power cranes are available to pick up stumps and 
speed them to the dump. 

As yet no atomic disintegrator has been perfected to do away 
with stones and rocks. Those too large to pick up and toss around 
can be removed by mechanical means. Dynamite will do a great 
job on the bigger boulders. Unless your amateur rating is very 
high get a licensed professional operator for this rather dangerous 
operation. Power crane lifts will take away the not-too-big 
stones. Some resort to the eight pound sledge and make little 
ones out of the big fellows. Sizeable stones can be buried on the 
spot but get them at least two feet below the garden surface. 
With the stones gone you are down to mother earth and we trust 
your garden will give you many years of joy. 





MAJOR SPRING FLOWER SHOWS FOR 1948 


City PLACE Date ORGANIZATION 

Boston Mechanics Building Mar. 15-20 Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society 

New York Grand Central Palace 8-13 International Flower 
Show, Inc., and 
Horticultural So- 
ciety of N. Y. 

Philadelphia Commercial Museum 8-13 Philadelphia Flower 
Show and Pa. Hor- 
ticultural Society 

Chicago Coliseum 14-21 Society of American 
Florists 

St. Louis Kiel Auditorium 9-14 Flower Show Asso- 
ciation 

Cleveland Public Auditorium Feb. 28- Home and Garden 

Mar. 6 Show 
Mar. 13-21 Michigan Flower 
and Garden Ex- 
hibition 
Oakland Exposition Building Apr. 27- California Spring 
May 2 Garden Show 
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Detroit Convention Hall 
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Uniform Color Standards 


By DONALD WYMAN 
Arnold Arboretum 


ARDENERS in this country have been 
struggling along without any unified 
color standards. No effort has been made to 
adopt a uniform standard which would be 
used by all the horticultural organizations 
interested in growing plants. Color adver- 
tisements, colored movies and the taking of 
color photographs by amateurs merely 
proves that the public is becoming more 
and more color conscious. Our entertain- 
ment, our personal records and even sales 
pressure brought upon us must now be in 
color. It is high time that those of us in- 
terested in growing plants should adopt 
some means by which we can all discuss and 
properly interpret the same color. 

This is not easy. The flower of the red 
bud, Cercis canadensis, is listed as “ pink” 
by some authors, “rose pink to purplish”, 
“reddish purple” and even “red” by 
others. In nursery catalogues we see the 
misrepresentation of colors at its worst, 
merely because we all do not use the same 
groups of words in describing colors. 

If it were possible to adopt a uniform set 
of colors and to use the names for those 
colors in all references to plants, then the 
situation would be greatly simplified. 
Various industries have adopted uniform 
standards — they have had to due to the 
exigencies of business competition. There is 
every reason to believe that horticultural 
organizations should do the same thing. 

Take as an example a new variety of 
Cercis canadensis which came to our atten- 
tion last Spring. It originated in Pennsyl- 
vania and had not yet been sufficiently 
propagated to be offered for sale. The 
flowers are a true pink, considerably lighter 
in color than the flowers of the species but 
how could we describe it properly with the 
conflicting descriptions of the flower color 
of the species? Taking the English “‘ Horti- 
cultural Colour Chart,” the flowers of the 
species were fuchsia purple 28/3 to 28/2. 
The flowers of the new variety proved to be 
rose madder 28 or five full hues different 
from the species. Persons having access to 
this color chart can go to it after reading 
the above description and see the exact 
color of the species and variety, regardless 
of whether they read the article in Maine, 
Oregon, California or Florida. This simple 
color description is accurate and under- 
standable by all who use the chart. In other 
words, one term refers to one specific color 
throughout the country. 

In this way, colors can be properly and 
uniformly described in popular articles, 
scientific descriptions and in plant patents. 
Botanists especially could use such charts 
to good advantage. Those writing popular 
articles should use the charts so that when 
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“Dexter's Pink” azalea is referred to as 
being “crimson” it should mean the same 
exact color on the chart to author and 
reader alike. Such a term occurring in print 
should not be general. Now such a term 
might mean “red” to one, “bright red” to 
another and “‘scarlet” to a third. If the 
terminology of the chart is adopted, each 
one of those terms will refer to one specific 
color in the chart and only one. 

It might be argued that color-charts are 
not usable in this way, for different people 
see colors in different ways. This may be 
true but only in a small way. I asked 13 
people to judge the petal color of a certain 
peony in order to test the unanimity of 
opinion in this respect. These were some of 
the staff members of the Arnold Arboretum 
who knew what I was trying to do and did 
not consult each other in doing the color 
judging. Of some 800 possible colors in the 
chart from which to choose 75 per cent 
chose the same color block and the remain- 
der were only a few minor shades re- 
moved. This seemed to show that by means 
of a chart colors can be reasonably well 
compared by different individuals. 

As everyone who is interested in plants 
knows, there are several color charts which 
have been used in the past. The Munsell 
chart is now used by several American 
industries. Ridgway’s has been considerably 
used. At the Arnold Arboretum I have been 
using the English “Horticultural Colour 
Chart” for the past nine years and find it 
eminently satisfactory. 

The “Horticultural Colour Chart” is 
highly recommended by the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society of Great Britain. It con- 
tains 200 color plates, eaeh representing a 
color plus three graduated tints. The colors 
themselves and the names of the colors have 
been selected primarily for the purposes of 
horticulture, a very important fact. There 
are a sufficient number of the right colors 
from which to choose so that one can 
usually find just the right hue, tint or shade. 
New terms for certain colors have been 
selected from the names of well-known 
flowers whenever possible. 

The compilers of this chart have selected 
those colors most frequently found in gar- 
den flowers. Each of the 200 colors is 
carefully numbered and named and has 
three lighter tints shown as well. Color 
names for corresponding colors in four 
other color systems are given whenever 
there is a corresponding color. These sys- 
tems are the “British Colour Council”’, 
Ridgway’s “Color Standards and Nomen- 
clature”, Oberthtir et Dauthenay’s “ Reper- 
toire de Couleurs” and Ostwald’s “Colour 
System.” It may be interesting to those 
who have used Ridgway to note that of the 
200 colors, tints or shades used in that 
chart only 72 were found sufficiently com- 


mon to be selected for the “Horticultural 


Colour Chart.” This emphasized the fact 
that well over half of Ridgway’s colors have 
not been selected for this strictly horticul- 
tural color chart. 

A brief history of the color name is given 
together with foreign equivalents in Dutch, 
French, German, Italian, Latin and Span- 
ish. Most important of all, horticultural 
examples are given for each color, shade or 
tint whenever it is possible to do so. For 
instance, the horticultural example for the 
color “spiraea red” is Spiraea bumalda 
Anthony Waterer; for “mandarin red” 
three examples are given: Lychnis chalce- 
donica, Lilium chalcedonicum, Tulipa korol- 
kowi. The horicultural example for “phlox 
purple” is Primula sieboldi; for “lobelia 
blue”, Muscari armeniacum and Lobelia 
tenuior. Such notes are most helpful and are 
not given by any other color chart. 

The English ‘Horticultural Colour 
Chart” consists of 64 full hues or color 
tones comprising equal gradations of the 
spectrum range together with 136 lighter 
tints and deeper shades of these 64 selected 
hues. In this chart the numbering system is 
very simple. The 64 selected hues are num- 
bered 1 to 64. The bottom color on each of 
these sheets is the full hue and the three 
blocks above are three progressively lighter 
tints. All other of the 136 sheets are either 
tints or shades of these selected hues and 
are so numbered that they can be easily 
distinguished and the hue to which they 
refer readily identified. 

Tints and shades are noted (as well as the 
colors) by a numbering system. Each color 
block in the chart has its own number. In 
describing the color of Begonia fuchsioides 
it would be given as “ porcelain rose 620/1” 
which means that it is the darkest of the 
three lighter tints of “‘ porcelain rose”. Rose 
coral cluster would be “porcelain rose 
620/2”’, a tint once again lighter than that 
of Begonia fuchsioides. 

There is still another feature about this 
chart which seems very good, especially to 
those who wish to be accurate but not 
alarmingly so. 

The color nomenclature is bounded by 
very definite color limits. Thirty-six 
hues, tints and shades are grouped under 
the general term “yellow”. If lumping 
these colors together is too general, “‘yel- 
low” can be broken down and more ac- 
curately defined as “‘lemon yellow’’, “‘but- 
tercup yellow” and “Indian yellow”. If 
this is not fine enough, these three hues 
can be broken down even further so that 
“Indian yellow”, for instance can be 
defined as “Egyptian buff”, “orange buff” 
or “maize yellow”. Each one of these 
colors has three additional tints. So it is 
seen that the system of giving color names 
need not be too general nor too simple. It all 
depends on how accurate the users wish to 
be. This system of naming colors should 
have many obvious advantages. 

The “ Horticultural Colour Chart” is now 
available from the Royal Horticultural 
Society, Vincent Square, Westminster, 
London, S.W.1., England at about $10.00 
plus shipping charges. 
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The thes are... 


Garden Club Yearbook Prizes 


HE task of judging the 1947 garden 

club yearbook competition was particu- 
larly difficult this year. This was so not only 
because of the several hundred entries, but 
because of the higher quality of many of the 
yearbooks, Indeed, it was necessary to hold 
several conferences before the victors were 
finally selected. 

Many of the yearbooks were excellently 
printed — a sharp difference from the past 
few years when economy dictated the use of 
mimeograph. On the average, the books 
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were larger, too. However, since size was 
not considered of weight, in order that 
smaller garden clubs might have equal 
standing with larger ones, originality, plus 
such considerations as comprehensiveness, 
make-up and artistry were the points 
chiefly considered. 

Horticulture is very grateful for the kind- 
ness of so many clubs in submitting their 
yearbooks and expresses its own as well as 
the judges’ wish that it could be possible to 
award many more prizes. On the whole, the 
garden clubs of the nation are to be con- 
gratulated on the very worth-while pro- 
grams they are conducting. As exempli- 
fied by their yearbooks, the clubs take both 
an active and a prominent part in the life of 
their respective communities. 

The first prize of $50 went to the Lyonia 
Garden Club of McRae, Ga. The book car- 
ries in addition to the usual material such 
an outstanding amount of informative 
matter of use to its members that the judges 
were unanimous in giving it the highest 
award. 

Similarly, because of its comprehensive- 
ness and the excellence of its supplementary 
material — such as its informative and 
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inspirational articles — the second prize of 
$25 went without hesitation to the Garden 
Study Club of Houston, Texas. 

The third prize, $15, went to the Hillcrest 
Garden Club of Pittsburgh, Pa., not only 
for its comprehensiveness but because of its 
attractive format and its originality. 

The fourth prize, $5, was given to the 
Shawnee Garden Club of Charleston, W. 
Va., for its striking appearance, its excellent 
decorations in color and its originality. 

The fifth and sixth prizes, also of $5, were 
very closely ranked with the third and 
fourth prizes. It was difficult to establish 
sufficient difference in value between these 
last, to make the awards, The fifth prize, 
given to the Spring City Garden Club of 
Waukesha, Wis., was finally determined by 
the very usual format. Hand-decorated and 
printed on rough paper, it had exceptional 
charm and lacked only comprehensiveness 
to gain higher standing. The sixth prize, to 
the Garden Club of Mamaroneck, N. Y., 
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was won despite the formal nature of the 
publication. The judges found it outstand- 
ing because of its completeness as well as the 
value of the flower show schedules, in par- 
ticular. 

Among the several hundred other books 
submitted, several points of interest clearly 
emerge. First, the garden clubs of the South 
are apparently much more interested in 
growing flowers and in beautifying their 
homes and their communities than seems to 
be the case in other sections of the country. 
Of course, this observation does not apply 
to individual clubs in any area but, taken 
as a whole, the year books for the garden 
clubs from the South do indicate such 
emphasis. All generalizations are hazard- 
ous, beyond question, but again, at least 
from the evidence of the yearbooks, in the 
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East, in the Mid-west and in the Far West, 
emphasis is greater upon organization and 
programming than down in Dixie. 

No such difference is possible in respect 
to evidence of regional individuality and 
originality. Most of the larger clubs, it may 
be said, tend toward formality and a high 
degree of organization. That is doubtless 
necessary and praiseworthy. The fact 
remains, however, that it is with clubs in the 
smaller communities that freedom from 
conventionality, lightness of touch anc 
intimacy with gardening is most apparent. 

Another point of interest is the manner 





The 1947 Awards 


FIRST PRIZE 
The Lyonia Garden Club 
McRae, Ga. 
SECOND PRIZE 
Garden Study Club 
Houston, Texas 
THIRD PRIZE 
Hillcrest Garden Club 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
FOURTH PRIZE 
Shawnee Garden Club 
Charleston, W. Va. 
FIFTH PRIZE 
Spring City Garden Club 
Waukesha, Wis. 
SIXTH PRIZE 
The Garden Club of Mamaroneck 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


HONORABLE MENTION 
The Civic Garden Club of Denver, 
Colo. 
The Woman’s Garden Club of Villa 
Park, Ill. 
The Winter Park Garden Club, Fla. 
Hill Top Garden Club, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 
Little Garden Club, Salem, Ore. 
Fort Atkinson Garden Club, Wis. 
Kilgore Garden Club, Texas. 
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in which the yearbooks, save for a few 
highly urbanized representatives, reflect 
both local conditions and local interest. It 
is not too much to say that when the time 
comes for a historian of horticulture in 
America to undertake his task he will find 
the garden club publications a rich source 
of material. 

Indeed, to sit and read through the 
yearbooks is a privilege, reflecting not 
alone the already-mentioned points but also 
the wide range of interests of garden club 
members as reflected in their publications. 
For instance: The Anniston Garden Club of 
Georgia expresses its slogan of “‘ Neighbors, 
we work together” by means of sketches of 
women’s heads on its cover — each face 
being cleverly contrived from an ordinary 
button. 

For sheer attractiveness, the little book 
of the Home Gardeners of West Allis, Wis., 
is exceptional, with its water color of a wild 
rose on the cover and pen and ink drawings 
of the four seasons inside. 

Although not entered for competition, 
the book of the Sunshine School Garden 
Club of Pine Bluff, Ark., with its scarlet 
cover bearing a water color drawing of a 
sunflower, is most interesting being as it is 
the publication of a school for handicapped 
children. The book reflects the very sun- 
shine for which the school is named. 

The Home Garden Club of Denver sub- 
mitted a very attractive book printed in 
green with numerous charming little pen 
and ink sketches of garden subjects. 

The book of the Daffodil Garden Club of 
Culloden, Ga., is rich with “‘down-to-the 
earth” horticultural notes of great value to 
its members and The West Side Garden 
Club of Madison, Wis., must number a 
real artist among its members for it is both 
cleverly and competently illustrated with 
local subjects. 

Many of the clubs employed the calendar 
with meeting dates emphasized in various 
manners. The Village Garden Club of 
Indian Hill was particularly successful in 
this. 

Emphasis upon the practical featured 
many a yearbook. For instance, behind its 
really beautiful rose-painted cover the 
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Founders’ Circle of the Rosemary Garden 
Club of St. Louis, County, Mo., the book is 
packed with “how to do it!” programming. 
Surely, this emphasis upon instruction in 
garden problems meets one of the funda- 
mental purposes of garden club organiza- 
tion and it is pleasing to see it so widely 
reflected in the clubs’ publications. 

Teachers maintain that the laboratory 
method of instruction is the best for fixing 
facts in students’ minds. From this point of 
view, the originality displayed by the year- 
book of the Beechmont Garden Club of 
Louisville, Ky., is most praiseworthy. 
Bound into the book are four successive 
pages of black-and-white outlines of plants 
in flower. As each lecture was held, the 
members considered the appropriate page 
and selected the flowers they wished to use 
to make a border for that time of year. 
Thus, when the lectures were completed, 
the members had a striking colored border 
in the books for four periods, ready refer- 
ence to what they had worked over on 
paper. Surely, it would be simpler to trans- 
late such a border into reality than would 
be possible from mere prose description. 

An interesting development in yearbooks 
is that from Chattanooga. This book, in- 
stead of being the product of one club, is 
that of the areas Council of Garden Clubs. 
The book makes it evident that by working 
together a much more ambitious and useful 
program of activities becomes practicable. 

The Little Gardens Club of Atlanta, Ga., 
is markedly individualist in its purpose as 
expressed by its yearbook — “The scope 
of the subject matter to be considered this 
year is confined to the plant life found in 
Southern gardens”. That, succinctly ex- 
pressed is a principle that many a garden 
club could take to heart profitably. 

The Evening Garden Club of Springfield, 
Ohio, offers its members another type of 
very useful courses — lessons in landscap- 
ing their own homes. Similar emphasis upon 
practical gardening is evident in the pro- 
grams of the Greensboro (Ga.) Garden Club. 

Civic consciousness and community 
projects are very widely undertaken by the 
garden clubs, according to evidence in their 
yearbooks. It would be idle to attempt to 
list all such clubs reporting. The program 


of the Leesburg (Va.) Garden Club is typi- 
cal in this respect with programs for work at 
the Loudoun County Hospital, county-wide 
stimulation of improvement of public 
school grounds, annual flower show and 
flowers for military camps and hospitals. 

A good many of the clubs combine both 
service to their members and service to their 
community. As an illustration in point, the 
book of the Cape Fear Garden Club of 
Wilmington, N. C., is excellent: “Produc- 
tion — of vegetables. Conservation of all 
natural resources. Restoration — recreating 
old-time gardens and historic houses. 
Beautification — in our own gardens, our 
towns and villages and our state as a whole.” 

If it were possible, each one of the several 
hundred yearbooks is worthy of detailed 
reporting. This comes about because the 
yearbooks are a mirror not alone of what 
each club is doing but because, in the aggre- 
gate, they demonstrate one of the most 
important horticultural activities of our 
times. If one believes that gardening is good 
for the gardener and good for his commun- 
ity and country, then the ladies of the 
garden clubs are certainly contributing very 
much as the years go by to the happiness 
and to the welfare of this America. They 
deserve all the praise it is possible to bestow. 





Garden Club Year Books 
ORTICULTURE offers a first prize of 
$50 for the best 1947-48 yearbook sub- 
mitted by a garden club. It offers a second 
prize of $25, a third prize of $10 and three ad- 
ditional prizes of $5 each. This competition is 
restricted to individual clubs; it does not apply 
to federations. No attempt is made to define 
the word “‘best.” The judges will consider 
each year book submitted from all angles. 
Comprehensiveness, originality, make-up, ar- 
tistry — these and other points will be factors 
in determining the decisions of the judges. 
Size will not count; a club with a small year- 
book will not be discriminated against. There 
is one reservation, however. Garden clubs 
which received prizes in 1947 will not be 
permitted to make entries in the 1948 com- 
petition. Yearbooks to be entered in this com- 
petition must reach the office of Horticulture, 
300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass., 
on or before October 1, 1948. 
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Flower Paintings 


A two-week exhibition of more than 100 
paintings of flowers by Miss Tabea Hof- 
mann, well-known New York illustrator, 
will open Wednesday, November 12, at 
the Brooklyn Botanic Garden. At that 
time a reception in honor of the artist will 
be held. Members of the botanic garden 
and of the garden clubs of Long Island, 
metropolitan New York and suburban 
New Jersey have been invited to attend. 
Best known among Miss Hofmann’s work 
are her orchid and rare flower collections 
and 16 paintings of American wild flowers 
portrayed in their natural habitats. 
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Gardening Under Glass 


By ERNEST CHABOT 


Author: Greenhouse Gardening 
for Everyone 


OW that nights are getting longer and 
colder and sunless days are more 
numerous, we who garden under glass are 
more conscious than ever that many things 
about the greenhouse may not be as well 
arranged as they should. Plant growth has 
slowed up and reacts quickly to any change 
in conditions of ventilation, humidity, 
temperature and nutrients. Insects become 
more numerous. Potting and the general 
care of plants is more difficult than it was in 
Summer, unless particular provisions have 
been made for these jobs. 

Fortunately, in the well-designed green- 
house all of these factors are under control. 
The special attention required to keep the 
atmosphere in the greenhouse fresh and 
healthful during the Winter is dependant 
upon roof ventilating sash equipped with 
handy operators, for now that the weather 
is very changeable the opening must be 
varied many times during the day. The 
smaller the greenhouse, the more attention 
required. 

Plants cannot thrive in air that is burned 
out from nights when the heat is on full 
blast or damp and musty during dull 
weather when the heat is off. That is why 
you frequently see the roof vent sash open 
an inch or two even during cool nights in 
the greenhouses of professional growers. 
They know that it is less expensive to burn 
a little extra fuel and maintain a healthful 
atmosphere in the greenhouse than it is to 
keep the greenhouse closed up tight, sacri- 
fice the vitality of plant growth and en- 
courage reproduction of insects and dis- 
eases. The fact is, a good sweet-smelling 
fresh air —free from drafts and sudden 
changes in temperature — provides the 
best way to avoid serious infestation of 
diseases and insects. 

The new automatic ventilators are an 
excellent means of controlling this situation. 
Two types are now available. One is a small 
motor-driven one which is excellent for 
smaller sash up to about two by four feet. 
The only difficulty with this operator is that 
the sash is either open or closed. 

The other type offers modulating contro! 
but it is somewhat more expensive. It will 
operate a standard greenhouse sash 29 
inches by any length up to 25 feet on motor 
control or up to 200 feet long by hydraulic 
power. The sash actually floats on the tem- 
perature and, in addition, has a limit switch. 
The sash can be set so it will not open more 
than is desirable on windy days or in rainy 
weather. It also offers complete power oper- 
ation by manual control at the shift of a 
small lever. This is the greatest advance in 
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greenhouse operation in many a year and 
one that every home greenhouse gardener 
will appreciate when there is no one on hand 
to look after the vents much of the time. 

Temperature is another factor that needs 
special attention at this season. In the cool 
greenhouse — 45 to 50 degrees — it is often 
advisable to run the greenhouse about 5 
degrees warmer than need be, say up to the 
middle of November. The plants can take 
a little higher temperature by artificial heat 
at this season because they have been used 
to warmer temperatures. During the severe 
weather, however, it is most important to 
keep the temperature provided by artificial 
heat exactly as required by the particular 
group of plants grown or the growth may 
become soft and checked. 

A new electric heater for the small green- 
house has just been developed that will be 
welcomed by many greenhouse gardeners 
whose present equipment is not adequate. 
It can be installed at a very much lower cost 
than the usual hot water or warm air sys- 
tem, and, while the cost of operation is 
higher than with coal or oil, it is not at all 
prohibitive. 

The heater is equipped with a small 30 
Watt electric fan which circulates warm air 
across the greenhouse floor. It has complete 
thermostatic control and is made in 2, 4 and 
6 KW units. The 6 KW unit has a humidi- 
fying system built in. Those whose heating 
systems need supplementing during zero 
weather will find this equipment excellent 
as well as those who use it as the only source 
of heat. 


Humidity in the greenhouse is vital but 
easily maintained in sufficient quantity for 
general crops throughout the Winter by 
wetting down the greenhouse walks and 
unused space under the plant benches. Some 
plants, such as orchids and tropical foliage 
plants that grow at warm temperatures — 
60 to 75 degrees — want more humidity, 
however, and it is frequently advisable to 
add a mechanical humidifier. This equip- 
ment is also advantageous in keeping the 
temperature cooler in Summer. 

Of course, too much humidity is detri- 
mental in Winter because the moisture 
condenses on the foliage when the tempera- 
ture drops in the evening. That is why ad- 
ditional heat with the ventilators cracked 
is so advisable. 

There is always much talk about and ad- 
vice given as to the amount of water a plant 
should have in the Winter. The newer sys- 
tem of watering, by sub-irrigation in a wa- 
ter-tight bench as developed at Cornell 
University, seems to have knocked some of 
the theories for a “cocked hat”’. I have seen 
excellent plants grown and, in fact, have 
grown them myself in soil that appears sop- 
ping wet. Water is injected into the bottom 
of the water-tight bench, three inches of 
which is covered with gravel with soil on 
top and is drawn up by capillary attraction. 
A soil tensiometer which measures the con- 
dition of moisture in the soil, tells you when 
and how much to water. A soil tensiometer, 
incidentally, is an excellent instrument for 
every greenhouse gardener to have whether 
he subirrigates or surface waters. 

In general, I now think most of us are in- 
clined to under-water than over-water. If 
the soil is properly prepared in the first 
place — porous with plenty of fiber it 
should drain well and stay light enough 
throughout the Winter and not become com- 
pressed and compact. Sand may be added 
as needed to make it well drained in the 
pots and benches. 
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A City Store in a Park 


By GEORGE B. CABOT 
G. B. Cabot & Associates, Boston 


MANOR HOUSE standing in a park 

was the novel and inspiring conception 
for the landscaping of the Hoving Cor- 
poration’s Boston branch of Bonwit Teller, 
the site of which is the magnificent old build- 
ing which was the New England Museum 
of Natural History. 

The building stands in an open area 
bounded by Boylston, Berkeley and New- 
bury streets. With the building occupying 
12,000 square feet, some 30,000 remained 
to provide for the parking of as many cars 
as possible, with the balance of the space 
to be devoted to convenient walks for the 
store’s customers and to the planting and 
lawn areas. 

The development of planting plans en- 
tailed an enormous amount of research on 
account of the limitations placed upon this 
particular site, located as it is in the heart 
of uptown Boston and surrounded by three 
of the city’s busiest traffic arteries. The 
resulting gases and soots, of course, also 
posed definite restrictions upon the plant 
material to be used. Every plant employed 
is a specimen and fully grown. Twenty 
nurseries were visited and specific selections 
were made at each. 

The job was started July 14 with an ab- 
solute deadline set for the new store open- 
ing September 17. This necessitated the 
setting up of a time schedule. Road aad walk 
construction, soil preparation, planting of 
material and lawn seeding were all timed 
and strictly adhered to. Our schedule, of 
course, had to mesh with the building ar- 
chitect’s and contractor’s programs. 

The story of the plants themselves, their 
grouping and the part they contribute to 
the whole begins in April and May, when 







the trees of interest will be the Magnolia 
stellata with its white star-like flowers; the 
white Cornus florida; the pink crab apples, 
Malus hupehensis; and the mauve weeping 
cherries. Accompanying the cherries will be 
the pink Carolina rhododendron, the mauve 
of the Azalea yedoense poukhanensis, the 
lavender Daphne mezereum and the yellow 
Forsythia intermedia spectabilis. To con- 
trast with these will be the red and white of 
the Quinces, Chaenomeles lagenaria, and 
the pink and yellow of the Azaleas schlip- 
penbachi and calendulacea. In June and July 
the Catalpa speciosas will speak for them- 
selves with their large white flower clusters, 
as will the tree lilacs and the white flowering 
Cornus kousa. Rhododendron catawhiense 
and the many hybrid varieties will give color 
in lavender, pink and maroon supplemented 
by such shrubs as the yellow broom, 
Genista tinctoria, and the pink of Deutzia 
gracilis rosea. In August the double pink 
althea, Hibiscus syriacus, will attract at- 
tention and will be followed in September 
and October by the autumnal coloring of 
all the deciduous plants, particularly 
Euonymous alatus compactus. 

The grouping of the plants was arranged 
not only for their flowering but for the 
variety of textures of their leaves and grow- 
ing characteristics. The large catalpas have 
been placed as sentinels at the ends of the 
tall arbor-vitae screen which acts as a buffer 
at the rear of the property. The periphery 
Taxus cuspidata hedge determines the en- 
closure and other large yews have been in- 
terspersed through the plantings for year- 
round accent. Large Tarus cuspidata have 
been placed to form dark green backs to the 
benches in front of the entrance steps. The 
planting on either side of the main door is a 
rich mixture of broad-leaved evergreens 
where interesting texture comparisons de- 
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velop between the leaves of the Tarus 
cuspidata, Rhododendron catawhiense, moun- 
tain laurel, Pieris japonica, inkberry and 
the azaleas. 

Thus, in the heart of the city of Boston 
have we attempted to create the illusion of 
a manor house set in its park. 





Mrs. J. J. Nicholson 


Tulip Society 


The growth of interest in tulip culture in 
the United States and Canada in the last 
quarter century has resulted in the or- 
ganization of The National Tulip Society, 
Inc. with headquarters at Room 1100, 37 
West 43rd Street, New York 18. The 
following officers and directors have been 
unanimously elected: president, Mrs. J. J. 
Nicholson, Atlanta, Ga.; 1st vice-president, 
Mrs. Victor Watkins, Holland, Mich.; 2nd 
vice-president, Miss Margaret Lancaster, 
Washington, D. C.; 8rd_ vice-president, 
John Sherwood, Baltimore, Md.; executive 
secretary and treasurer, Felix R. Tyroler, 
Bronxville, N. Y. 

The Directors are: Arno H. Nehrling, 
Boston, Mass.; Mrs. Jack Beck, New York, 
N. Y.; Harold West, Trevose, Pa.; Col. 
William England, Washington, D. C.; Dina 
Shelby Diehl, Danville, Ky.; Mrs. J. Wen 
Lundeen, Atlanta, Ga.; Bess Hardy, Day- 
ton, Ohio; Hubert Fisher, Chicago, IIL; 
Mrs. Leonard G. Stallkamp, Holland, 
Mich.; H. Kuiper, Pella, Iowa; Mrs. H. 
Raboin, Oklahoma City, Okla.; Mrs. F. 
Mattocks, Boulder, Colo.; Mrs. W. Wilhelm, 
Portland, Ore. and W. A. Beatty, Bramp- 
ton, Ont. The general membership chairman 
is Mrs. Chester, Van Tongeren, Holland, 
Mich. 


Wintering Primulas 

An early Winter mulch of well-rotted 
manure aids in the protection of primroses 
and also helps to absorb the shock of heavy 
rains in sections where such conditions are 
common. To shield them from the drying 
effects of the wind when not covered by 
snow a covering of evergreen boughs, cran- 
berry tops or straw and twigs will be of 
great advantage. If that is not feasible, they 
can often be protected from the wind by 
coating them with ice. 
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Winter plant protection Saves... 


Sorrow Next Spring 


By HOMER K. DODGE 


N. E. Nurserymen’s Association 


ISE gardeners have learned that some 

Winter protection will save many 
Springtime disappointments. Those who 
have chosen plants that are hardy in their 
locality will find only a little protection is 
needed but those who try to grow plants 
that are not hardy in their climate must 
plan to protect them well or look for new 
plants the next Spring. 

We have not had a severe Winter here in 
the Northeast for several years and it is 
easy to grow careless because you have not 
seen much Winter damage lately. Remem- 
ber that, as far as plants are concerned, 
the amount of snow is not the measure of a 
Winter’s severity. In fact, a Winter with no 
snow and low temperatures is the worst 
thing that can happen to many plants. 

It is impossible to give detailed instruc- 
tion on how to protect all the different 
kinds of plants but the following suggestions 
will help to reduce most of the eommon 
sources of Winter damage. 

EVERGREENS — Very few hardy ever- 
green trees and shrubs suffer from the 
Winter if they are vigorous as they go into 
it. If your ground is dry in November, soak 
all evergreens until the ground is wet to a 
depth of 18 inches or more. This takes a lot 
of water but is the cheapest and best form of 
winter insurance. This is particularly true 
of the moisture-loving types such as hem- 
locks, arbor-vitae, mountain laurel and 
rhododendrons. It is very essential also 
that recently transplanted plants be well 
watered before Winter sets in. A mulch of 
peat moss, manure or other materials is al- 
ways beneficial to old and particularly to 
new plantings. It preserves moisture, pre- 
vents alternate freezing and thawing, re- 
duces frost penetration and can be turned 
into the ground next Spring as fertilizer. 

Snow damage is usually a matter of 
weight. Many evergreens cannot support 
the weight of snow that catches on their 


branches. The most severely damaged are 
those plants in foundation plantings where 
show comes cascading down from the roof. 
Many people have built lattice or wooden 
structures to protect their plants but these 
are both expensive and decidedly unattrac- 
tive and, except in locations where the 
snowslide is very heavy, these structures 
are not necessary. Tying the plants with 
heavy, soft twine will usually suffice. A 
little Yankee ingenuity will help in figuring 
out just how to tie your plants to support 
the branches so they can hold a load of 
snow. 

One method that has proven effective is 
to tie the end of the twine to one of the 
large branches near the base of the plant 
and then wind the twine in spiral fashion 
towards the top, making a complete turn 
around the plant for each layer or whorl of 
branches. After reaching the top, wind the 
spiral down again in the same manner and 
attach it to the same branch from which 
you started. This should bring the twine to 
be tied in the opposite direction. Then, if 
a strong pull develops, it will not twist the 
branch. In order to keep the twine from 
loosening and slipping down, it is usually 
advisable to tie shorter pieces of twine 
across the center of the plant from one side 
of the loop to the other or, in case of very 
dense plants, a series of vertical-supporting 
strings can be fastened to each loop. This 
basic tying pattern will support most of the 
various shaped plants, even those with a 
spreading habit. The more spreading a plant 
is, the more cross-strings are needed. It is 
neither attractive nor advisable to pull the 
branches in tightly. Put on just enough 
pressure to hold the branches in place and 
give some support when they become laden 
with wet snow. 

For plants that are in more exposed loca- 
tions than their preferred habitat some sort 
of screening is necessary to prevent wind 
damage or Winter sun scorch. If you can 
get them, evergreen branches or surplus and 
discarded Christmas trees are both attrac- 


tive and very effective. They are excellent 
for protecting mountain laurel and other 
broad-leaved evergreens, as they do not 
smother the foliage. Where the ground 
remains frozen they can be set in holes in 
the ground and will remain upright, or 
several of them can be tied at the tops in 
Indian tepee fashion. If evergreens are not 
available, burlap fastened to stakes is less 
attractive but equally effective. Be sure to 
leave a little air space between the plants 
and the burlap, as the plants need some air. 
A wax-emulsion has proven to be effective 
in reducing windburn on mountain laurel 
and rhododendrons in several nurseries. 
This should help those with large plantings 
as it is inexpensive and easy to apply with 
any sprayer. Do not apply in freezing or 
near freezing weather. 

DECIDUOUS PLANTS — The major- 
ity of the deciduous trees and shrubs that 
are reliably hardy do not need much Winter 
protection, as they seldom catch much 
snow and have no leaves to be wind burned. 

Tender plants, either evergreen or 
deciduous, should be protected by covering 
with straw, cranberry tops or other ma- 
terials and burlap. The more tender a plant 
is, the more covering it needs. For specific 
information you should seek local advice as 
each plant and each locality has different 
requirements. 

PERENNIALS — Many perennials are 
perfectly hardy without any protection but 
many are not and most gardens are a mix- 
ture of both kinds so it is advisable to cover 
the entire bed with a three to six-inch layer 
of a coarse material such as cranberry tops, 
salt marsh hay, or evergreen boughs. These 
prevent the direct rays of the sun from 
hitting the crowns of the plants, reduce 
frost penetration and prevent alternate 
freezing and thawing. Yet, do not cut out 
the essential air circulation. Heavy mulches 
such as manure, peat moss, leaves and the 
like will smother as many plants as they 
protect. Many fleshy-rooted plants such as 
iris are much better left uncovered than 
covered with a heavy mulch. Do not apply 
the covering until the ground is frozen, as 
field mice, chipmunks, rats and even 
rabbits use it as a Winter home and usually 
find that your bulbs and roots as well as 
shrub bark make excellent Winter meals. 
By the time the ground is frozen, however, 
they have made their homes elsewhere. 
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Roses May Be Protected Variously 
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TURKEYS from Texas, from Wisconsin — 
turkeys from here, there and everywhere — 
but I who have at one time or other eaten 
them all in their native states still maintain 
that Vermont birds have a tenderness and 
savour that is tops. Perhaps, it is because I 
have mine really fresh. Only the other day 
I picked out the bird I wanted, saw a tag 
clipped about his vigorously protesting leg 
and then departed, knowing the bird, ready 
for the oven, would be delivered Thanks- 
giving morning. I even have real chestnuts 
for the stuffing sent by a friend near Phila- 
delphia. 
There will be Cape Cod oysters, too — 
and potatoes, squash, turnips, grapes and 
celery from my own garden. With cider 
from my own press and apple and pumpkin 
pies from my wife’s own hands— I'll 
probably put on five pounds that day alone. 
I think that nowhere in America—and I’ve 
dined in every state at least once — do we 
eat so well as up in the New England hills. 
Of course, I could mention Antoine’s in New 
Orleans and Kugler’s in Philadelphia — 
but what’s the use of making up a list of 
restaurants whose very names bring back 
memories that start one’s mouth watering. 
What I mean by the best eating is the food 
you enjoy day after day at your own table 
or at those of your friends. Take your fried 
chicken, abalone and all the rest. Give me 
real baked beans, that melt on the tongue 
like snow-flakes, lobsters that are tender asa 
filet mignon, blueberry pie that — I'll 
finish this some other time, I’m hungry. 


FROM TIME to time I have seen refer- 
ences to quinces and quince jam in Horticul- 
ture — and some of them my own, as well. 
However, it has just occurred to me how 
much of a bet we are missing by not plant- 
ing more of the Japanese quinces. Not only 
will they give us fruit to make those luscious 
jams and jellies but they are also so fragrant 
that the “little woman” cannot refrain 
from putting them into all her closets and 
bureau drawers to impart their fragrance to 
her linens. 


RECENTLY I had another letter from my 
friend Jeremiah Tiffany who has travelled 
all over the North. The only trouble is I can 
never keep track of him. Everytime I hear 
from him it is from a different place — Nova 
Scotia, St. Pierre and Miquelon, northern 
Quebec or Labrador. Anyway, he wrote to 
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tell me all about his two favorite fruits: the 
cloud or bake-apple berry, Rubus chamaem- 
orus, and the tiny creeping snowberry, 
Chiogenes hispidula. 

Both of them are found in moist spots 
and peat bogs from central Maine north- 
ward. In fact, they are also found to a lesser 
extent on some of the higher peaks in New 
Hampshire’s White Mountains. The cloud- 
berry rarely grows up to a foot high and has 
a few simple, rounded, scalloped leaves 
different from anything I know and a 
beautiful white flower resembling a black- 
berry. The fruit, however, is large, rasp- 
berry-like and a rich amber. It is very soft 
and juicy when ripe. To some they are 
rather insipid but once the taste for them is 
acquired, they are one of the joys of north- 
ern travel. With sugar and cream they are 
especially delicious. 

The other plant is so small it would go 
unnoticed were it not for myriads of tiny 
white berries all over it, like so many little 
white beads. When eaten they have a deli- 
cate wintergreen flavor and a slightly acid 
taste. He also tells me that the entire plant 
makes the finest tea available, far better 
than the ordinary black tea carried by many 
woodsmen. [ think I shall have to try it 
myself some time. 


OF BEST ROSE list-making there is no 
end. Yet, I am fascinated by every one I 
run across. The Old Dominion Horticultural 
Society of Norfolk, Va., offers this: Best six 
roses: Peace, pale yellow; Eclipse, golden 
yellow; Charlotte Armstrong, deep pink or 
cerise red; Comtesse Vandal, salmon bi- 
color; Crimson Glory, red; and Kaiserin 
Auguste Victoria, white. If it is at all possi- 
ble to select the six best roses, I would make 
some changes in the list. Probably garden- 
ers in the Mid-West and on the Pacific 
Coast would have their own ideas, too. I 
would like to hear from rosarians on this 


point. 


A NEW HEMLOCK is described by 
Charles F. Jenkins of Kitchens Lane, 
Germantown, Pa. This tree, which stands 
alone and has no known seedlings although 
it is an old-timer, is nearly six feet in cir- 
cumference at breast height and seems 
remarkable chiefly in that it has double 
rows of small, dense leaves on the branches. 
It is located in the Catskills between Shokan 
and Boiceville. Needless to say, the Hem- 
lock Arboretum is studying it. 


A NEW APPLE, the Metzger, is now being 
distributed in the Northwest. Developed by 
Ludwig Metzger of the University of 
Washington, it is of the Delicious type and 
is said to have a tough skin which should 
help it keep well. As a New Englander, 
where we do not like tough apples, I am 
prejudiced against it but, perhaps, my 
friends out there in Seattle, not knowing 
how good an apple can be, will not mind a 
skin that fails to part the instant the teeth 
touch it. An apple, to my mind, should be 
easy to eat, surrendering its fragrance and 
flavor instantly. 


HAVING TROUBLE in sleeping? A friend 
in Vermont sends this old family remedy: 
Save rose petals in a glass jar to keep them 
sweet after being dried. Mix powdered mint 
leaves and crushed cloves and add this to a 
little pillow stuffed with rose petals. If you 
use this pillow, you will sleep like a child — 
maybe. A pillow filled with balsam fir 
needles is supposed to have the same effect. 
The power of suggestion, as the psycholo- 
gists say, can work miracles. 


ROM Miami I learn that five tons of 

wild orchid plants are due to arrive 
there from Caracas, Venezuela. Coming in a 
single shipment via Pan American clipper, 
this is said to be the largest such cargo on 
record. This large flight seems to me sig- 
nificant, not so much that it is airborne, but 
that there is a market for so many plants. 
I can remember when orchids were a col- 
lector’s item and both rare and costly as cut 
flowers. Today, they are being worn by the 
fair sex commonly — and even men wear 
tiny ones at times. Much of the wild orchid 
plant supply is coming from South America 
and plans now call for making Miami the 
country’s greatest port of entry for orchids. 
A new plant inspection station of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
has even recently been established there. 

SUPPOSE it is my seafaring ancestry 

but, to me, gardens beside the sea are 
particularly satisfying. I know that salt 
spray and harsh winds off the water make 
gardening difficult — not to mention poor 
soil— but the challenge thus provided 
spurs a gardener on to such good purpose 
that he often surprises himself and, of 
course, for a setting, there is nothing, save 
perhaps a vista of mountains, that can 
equal blue water. 

I am reminded of a sea-side garden in 
Maine, rich with delphiniums in season and 
green the year around with pointed firs. 
In August it is a blaze of color with annuals. 
Near Miami I know a garden set like a jewel 
beside the Gulf Stream. Then, on the other 
side of the continent, I well remember sea- 
side plantings at both San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. Up in Seattle where gardening 
is very easy I know of a dozen such gardens. 
All of them, East or West, North or South, 
have a glamour for me that no other gar- 
dens possess. 

The radiance of flowers, the blue of the 
sea, with its swirling white-caps, and the 
blue of the sky, with its silver and pewter 
clouds — that is gardening at its best. 
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PBounty from the wild tse 


The Unappreciated Persimmon 


By PAUL HADLEY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ATURE in all her abundance has never 
produced a wild fruit more prolific in 
the sections to which it is native nor one 
more universally liked than the common 
wild persimmon. Children know that it will 
never produce tummy-aches, no matter 
how many are eaten, for the sugar in the 
fruit is of a particularly digestible kind and 
the fruits are entirely free of any trace of 
tartness. However, it is one fruit that is 
never eaten when even a trace of unripeness 
remains, for until the tannin in the fruit has 
been removed by the alchemy of nature the 
fruit is so “puckery” that eating is im- 
possible. 

Not only children but all manner of ani- 
mals and birds love persimmons. Farmers 
in the southern states where free range is 
common for livestock know that their pigs 
will fatten themselves in the groves of wild 
persimmons that are plentiful in every 
abandoned field. Hunters know that there 
is no more likely place to find a “possum” 
than in or near a persimmon thicket and 
the fruits are sought after by nearly every 
wild animal and bird. Even cattle will eat 
the fruit greedily and dogs gobble up every 
one that they can find. Trappers who set 
baited traps for the “possum” know that 
they may likely find a skunk, fox, rabbit, 
or squirrel in their persimmon-baited traps. 

Despite its abundance and its delicious 
flavor, it is a sadly neglected fruit. The 
well-known contempt that is bred by 
familiarity, no doubt, has caused this 
neglect, for it is seldom thought of as an 
article of food for the table. Yet, it can be 
prepared in a variety of ways. 

A butter of exceptionally delicious flavor 
may be made by pressing the pulp of the 
fruit through a colander and adding sugar 
and spices, then cooking as one would 
apple butter. In cooking one should use 
only an enameled container, as contact with 
metal is likely to cause the pulp to turn 
black and reassume its bitter, puckery 
flavor. Only the ripest, softest fruits should 
be used and it is especially delicious when 
cinnamon and cloves are used to spice the 
pulp. 

Natives of the Ozark region make a very 
potent wine or “‘beer,”’ as they call it, from 
the persimmons. In many sections the 
housewives make a vinegar of astonishing 
strength from the fruit. The persimmons 
are gathered, the “caps” removed and 
placed in a large stone crock in layers with a 
sprinkling of sugar added on top of each 
layer..When the jar is nearly full, enough 
water is added to come to the top of the last 
layer. Then a cheesecloth is tied over the 
top of the crock. The crock is set away in a 
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warm place and allowed to ferment for 
several weeks, usually about eight, to make 
the best vinegar. The vinegar made from 
the persimmons is water white, of a peculiar 
fragrant odor unknown to commercial 
products, and of a prodigious strength. The 
fruit is also often rolled in sugar and dried, 
the resulting confection resembling dried 
figs. 

The persimmon is the only member of the 
tropical ebony family that is native to the 
temperate zones. Common in most of the 
southern states, it is occasionally found as 
far north as Philadelphia and New York 
but in these sections the fruit grows much 
smaller than in the South and often does 
not ripen sufficiently to become edible. The 
bees find the persimmon blossoms attractive 
in the Spring and a persimmon tree in bloom 
is always buzzing with activity. Much 
surplus nectar and pollen is produced by 
the bees from this tree. 

Although the large “Japanese,”’ or Cali- 
fornia persimmons sold in fruit markets in 
the cities are usually thought of as being 
a fruit that can be raised only in a warm 
climate, the trees are nevertheless hardy 
and will stand zero temperatures. The fruit 
of the California persimmon is very large, 
seedless and of a flavor very inferior to that 
of the seedy wild species. 

Wild persimmons are the latest of all wild 
fruits and are improved by frosts. It is 
common for the fruit to remain on the trees 
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until mid-Winter and one can often shake 
down edible fruits when the ground is cov- 
ered with snow. Farmers who live in the 
persimmon belt do not always appreciate 
the prolificness of this tree, as the seeds are 
scattered broadcast by the millions and are 
of astonishing vigor. Every year fields put 
forth a large crop of persimmon seedlings, 
which if not destroyed immediately, soon 
grow into saplings that are very tenacious 
to life. Old abandoned farms in the South 
are often almost overgrown by wild persim- 
mon thickets in a few years time, a mecca 
for all wild animals and those who hunt 
them. 


Poultry in the Garden 

One good thing about poultry fertilizer in 
the garden is that it goes on top of the 
ground and, late in the Fall, after the 
bulbs and perennials have been planted. 
This is an easy method of planting and 
fertilizing. Take bulb planting, for instance. 
Loosen up the soil to a depth of about 12 
inches, rake it smooth, set the bulbs in the 
pattern you want them, then cover eight 
inches deep with a trowel, rake the surface 
smooth and the planting is done. But do not 
forget the fertilizer; poultry, if possible. 

If you get it from the coops or yards, 
spread on top of the ground directly over 
the bulbs. It should be three inches thick 
for best results but, if you buy the granular 
form in bags, one inch thick will be enough. 
In the Spring when the bulbs are working 
hard to maintain large, and perfect blooms, 
they will be getting the leach from the 
fertilizer. Later you can work it into the 
ground and use the space for annuals. 


Westfield, Mass. — Frank Rourke. 
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This Missouri Persimmon Withstands Below-Zero Weather 
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Orchid Tragedy 


Dear Editor — A wild flower tragedy oc- 
curred here in southern Connecticut this 
Summer when the locally-famed colony of 
orange fringed orchids, Habenaria ciliaris, 
was destroyed when a land company took 
over its site and laid it out in building lots. 
I have known this colony of about an acre 
in extent for near 40 years, their flowering 
stalks numbering many hundreds each year. 
They were so thick that they gave a golden 
cast against the green background, a sight 
the initiated came from near and far each 
year to see anew. 

Knowing that some day the land would 
be taken over for building I tried to interest 
wild flower protection folk to start a new 
colony in a safe place, either moving plants 
or growing others from the abundant seed, 
but I fear it was not accomplished. In July 
I found building started and only a few 
blooms remained in a doomed corner. The 
colony is gone and its passing should be 
known as an aid to awaken the public to 
the danger facing other wild flowers and 
efforts made to save them before too late. 

— Wixeor F. Smirtu. 


South Norwalk, Conn. 


Feminine Hoes 


Dear Editor — Ruth Stevenson, in the 
September 15 issue of Horticulture, was 
right when she said hoes do more harm than 
good. That is true in a man’s hand in a 
perennial garden. They think all perennial 
plants are like tomato plants and to be 
cultivated must be hilled up. Soon they are 
wondering why the peonies do not bloom 
any more. 

My soil is heavy and, as a cultivator 
does not work very well in it, I use a hoe 
but it is a trimmed-down one and acts as 
a cultivator and a shallow hoe when I need 
a hoe. I have used it for several years. With 
it and a four-toothed cultivator which I use 
instead of a rake, a trowel, pruners, twist- 
ers, stakes, edger shovel, labels, notebook, 
pencil, a pail of fertilizer — loaded in an 
express wagon—and a wheelbarrow of 
compost I am ready for a day in the garden. 
A most enjoyable day it is — hot or cold, 
sunny or cloudy — for I love gardening. 

— Ross W. Burton. 
Detroit, Mich. 
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Soilless Culture 


Dear Editor — Your comments in the Octo- 
ber 1 issue prompts me to make a reply as 
to the present status of hydroponics. Early 
in the war I was asked to study food condi- 
tions in the Netherlands West Indies for the 
purpose of providing fresh green vegetables 
for the people who were connected with the 
crude oil distillation industry in Aruba and 
Curacao. After considering all possibilities 
it was decided that there was only one sure 
way of providing such foods, growing them 
by gravel culture. A pilot garden comprising 
10,000 square feet was established. A 
well-trained man was placed in charge of 
the experiment on each island. They were 
both successful, although the one estab- 
lished on Curacao was enlarged more 
rapidly than the other. 

We figured that five acres of beds would 
supply the needs. The projects are both 
in operation and are producing vegetables. 
The cost is greater than if soil were used, 
but it is the only method that could be 
used since fresh water had to be distilled 
from sea water or shipped in from The 
States. Rain water could have been col- 
lected at considerable expense. The islands 
consist of porous coral rock with very little 
soil and the cost of irrigating with fresh 
water was out of question. 

The army built a similar plant on Ascen- 
sion Island for the same purpose. Many of 
the coral islands in the South Pacific later 
had installations and servicemen who were 
on some of these islands have told me of 
their success. 

In this country we have seen very little 
progress made with soilless culture methods. 
I have seen some of these and I have made 
several observations which will explain why 
in this country it is still a hobby with very 
little prospect of becoming a big commercial 
industry: 

Installations are costly. The few we have 
are in greenhouses and are successful, be- 
cause flowers bring comparatively high 
prices per square foot. 

A few installations are in the open with- 
out the benefit of greenhouse protection. 
These should be successful. A few have been 
but the human factor is a big item. 

Soilless culture requires a knowledge of 
plant culture which many of our people 
lack. It takes a “green thumb” just as with 
soil but a person who has this “green 


thumb” can do so well with soil that he 
hesitates to invest in soilless culture. 

A person with such a knack and chemi- 
cal knowledge should be successful but we 
have relatively few of these rare individuals. 
Our colleges do not turn them out fast 
enough. 

We do things on too large a scale in this 
country to be interested commercially in 
soilless culture. The success of the enterprise 
in Japan can be easily explained. They have 
been trained by nature to adopt a soilless 
culture procedure. 

Yields from soilless culture methods are 
no larger than from soil that is properly 
handled. 

I do not wish to throw cold water on 
soilless culture methods. After the smoke 
clears away from the ballyhoo and bonanza 
results that were predicted by the press we 
can get down to some ‘sensible thinking 
about soilless culture. The plantsman will 
still find it a pleasurable and interesting 
field as a hobby and not without considera- 
ble profit under the right circumstances. 

— V. A. TrepJEns. 
Va. Truck Experiment Station. 


Linum Narbonnense 


Dear Editor — Several years ago I planted 
seed of Linum narbonnense thinking, per- 
haps, that this flax was to be preferred to 
Linum perenne. Recently, one of the largest 
nurseries announced it had discarded the 
latter in favor of L. narbonnense. I have 
found this to be justified. The flowers of the 
latter are larger and a deeper, brighter blue. 
They also last longer throughout the day. 
The plants themselves are as hardy as L. 
perenne if they are planted in light soil, 
given excellent drainage and have freedom 
from too close association of surrounding 
vegetation. 

Propagation is easy from Autumn- 
planted seed. Spring-sown seed is erratic. 

— Marearet Frost. 

Bowling Green, Ohio. 


Northland Daisies 


Dear Editor —I should like to add to Vin- 
cent DePetris’ list a very worth-while type 
of single chrysanthemum. The cross breed- 
ing of the rugged species has given us 
“Northland Daisies”. 

My favorites are Kristina and Siegfried, 
a lovely purple-rose and soft mustard- 
yellow respectively. Both have three-inch, 
close, strong-petalled flowers on three-foot 
stems, four or six blossoms to one cut. Their 
foliage is lusty and dark green and the root 
system is “terrific” and hardy. It defies 
frost heaving if light covering is forgotten. 
The heavy clumps require breaking up in 
Spring to discard the smothered center as 
in other strong hardy perennials, not for- 
getting the culture that makes them all 
strong. Ivan, bronze, and Eric the Red are 
two other decorators of this type in flower 
October 1 to 15, all a credit to their mixed 
parentage. 

— WituiaM J. Ina. 

Greenwich, Conn. 
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A Garden of Blue Annuals 


By FERN CHRISTIAN MILLER 
Windsor, Missouri 


LOVE blue flowers in my garden. In a 

dozen years of adventuring with annual 
flowers I have tried almost every blue 
annual listed in the catalogs. Their cool 
soothing effect on a hot Summer day is 
comparable to that of a draught of cold 
spring water. Some blue annuals did not 
entirely like our weather and soil conditions. 
Others listed as blue proved to be lavender 
or purple. 

The Heavenly Blue morning-glory gives 
the most soul-satisfying expanse of huge 
blue funnels of any flower ever grown. I 
soak the black seeds a short time in luke- 
warm water before planting outside in warm 
mellow soil. They grow rapidly and give 
their best bloom in light, sandy, not-too- 
rich soil. In wet weather cutworms some- 
times ruin the tiny plants. A small tin can 
with the bottom cut out, set firmly over the 
baby “glories” has solved this problem for 
me. Baby food cans—being always 
plentiful at our house — are the kind I use. 
I have seen one vine cover a grape arbor in 
a Summer and be filled with beautiful dewy 
blossoms near noon until the cool October 
days. Tiny self-sown plants potted that day 
gave indoor bloom for Christmas. 

The blue lace flower, didiscus, Trachy- 
mene caerulea, grows rapidly from carrot- 
like seed sown outside as soon as frost is out 
of the ground. It makes a pretty plant 
around two and one-half feet tall with 
dainty lavender-blue blossoms. The heads 
of bloom look like starched fairy-lace 
parasols. I liked this lacy beauty combined 
with soft yellow flowers. It is a close relative 
of our garden carrot and the wild Queen 
Anne’s lace of our roadsides. Although it is a 
native wild annual of Australia, it blossomed 
freely from July until frost in my garden. 

The browallia or amethyst flower I grew 
was of the variety called Sapphire. The 
intense blue-winged flowers with white eyes 
covered the compact 10-inch plants. This 
lovely plant is easily grown in rich soil in a 
sunny location. Each plant should be given 
plenty of space as it dislikes being crowded. 
These little blossoms make dainty nosegay 
bouquets in a tiny crystal vase or perfume 
bottle. 

The Texas blue bonnet, Lupinus sub- 
carnosus, is a true blue, easily grown little 
annual. Any gardener who has seen this 
state flower of Texas growing in vast fields 
will love even a tiny bed in his garden. Like 
all lupines they have spikes of pea-shaped 
blossoms. They also have long tap roots and, 
so, should be sown where they are to bloom 
as soon as settled weather arrives. 

If you like tiny blue flowers for “‘minia- 
ture bouquets,” as I do, you will like the 
blue viscaria or rainbow drops; the blue 
verbenas and phlox; the California blue 
bells, Phacelia; blue nemophila or baby blue 
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eyes; blue-eyed mary, Collinsia verna; 
nigella or love-in-a-mist, “Miss Jekyll’; 
and blue lobelia. 

The blue thimble flower, Gilia capitata, 
proved an interesting two-foot addition to 
the annual border. This annual gilia has 
round skyblue heads of bloom that are 
pretty and most unusual. They do well sown 
where they are to bloom. 

For true dependability the blue corn- 
flowers, Centaurea cyanus, are always with 
us, for they self-sow very nicely. Blue 
larkspur in the improved double varieties 
are also a “must have” for cutting and in 
the garden among the red shirley poppies. 
One of the prettiest ““happen-so” combina- 
tions I ever had was light blue larkspur in 
back of yellow anthemis and dark blue 
candle flower (veronica Blue Spire). 

Blue ageratum is a lovely and dependable 
dry weather border plant. Pink petunias 
are perfect with it. Blue petunias never seem 
truly blue to me. I much prefer the other 
colors but many gardeners like the color. 
Like all petunias they are always reliable 
hot weather flowers. 

One of the most beautiful blue annuals I 


have ever grown for cutting is scabiosa Blue 
Moon. They grow tall, have many long- 
stemmed blossoms which should be picked 
before they mature seeds if you prefer con- 
tinued bloom, 


Chlordane Report 

The fastest-killing practical insecticide 
yet discovered for controlling Japanese 
beetle grubs in turf is chlordane, according 
to John C. Schread, entomologist at the 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. He bases this statement on tests made 
the past Summer which compared the new 
material with DDT, now very popular with 
home owners and greensmen for this 
purpose. 

Mr. Schread found chlordane two and 
one-half times faster in its toxic effect than 
DDT. In one test chlordane at concentra- 
tions of eight, sixteen and twenty-four 
pounds of actual insecticide per acre was 
put on grub-infested turf May 15. Twenty- 
eight days afterwards the turf was examined 
and at the three concentrations 88, 93 and 
97 per cent of the grubs, respectively, were 
found to have been killed. On September 
2 the plots were again inspected and it was 
found that control at all concentrations was 
100 per cent effective on the succeeding 
generation of grubs. 
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New England WildFlower 
Preservation Society 


There are several wild flowers which are 
called solomon’s seal, but as if to offer a 
comparison to the confused novice between 
the true one, Polygonatum biflorum, and the 
false solomon’s seal or wild spikenard, 
Smilacina racemosa, they are often found 
growing together in our damp woodlands. 

The true solomon’s seal has a graceful 
curved stem with greenish bell-shaped 
flowers hanging in pairs from the axils of 
the leaves along this stem. The false solo- 
mon’s seal has a similar stem and leaves but 
its flower is a white plume at the end of the 
stem. The fruit of the true one is a blue- 
black berry, while that of the wild spikenard 
is a reddish berry. Both are enjoyed by the 
birds. 

The star-flowered solomon’s seal, another 
wild spikenard with larger but fewer flowers, 
is found from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
and as far south as Kansas. Its leaves clasp 
the stem and its berries are green with 
black stripes. 

In New England another so-called solo- 
mon’s seal or false-lily-of-the-valley, Maian- 
themum canadense, often carpets our woods 
in early Spring. Only a few inches high, the 
plants form green shining beds of leaves 
and lift white-flowered racemes four to six 
inches above the ground. If we look through 
the trees we get the effect of a small army 
marching with white banners. Like the wild 
spikenard this little plant bears a cluster of 
pale red speckled berries. 


Mulberry Trees in Vermont 

On an estate in Norwich, Vt., are growing 
several mulberry trees almost a foot in 
diameter. The fact was first brought to our 
attention by an old Russian farm hand who 
had recognized them as “trees that grew in 
Russia” but he could not tell the name in 
English. Investigation proved that they are 
probably the white-fruited mulberry, Morus 
alba, which is the species preferred in 
Europe for feeding silk worms. There is a 
similar tree of about the same size growing 
in Brandon, Vt. 

These trees and some others that still 
exist in Vermont — or did until the great 
hurricéne — are survivals of an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to raise silkworms in Vermont. 
The Niles Register refers to the growth of 
mulberry trees in Vermont. The legislatures 
of 1835, 1838 and 1840 voted subsidies of 
from 10 to 20 cents a pound for cocoons 
grown in the state and for silk woven 
from cocoons grown in the state. In the 
census of 1840 Vermont was credited with 
4,286 pounds of silk cocoons and ranked 
fourth among the states in silk production. 

— E.Leanor Sr. GrorGe. 
Quechee, Vt. 





WYMAN’S 
Framingham Nurseries 
Quality Evergreens 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas 
Flowering Trees and Shrubs 
Route 9 Framingham, Mass. 
Telephone Framingham 6191 
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etc. 


Weve Got 


Footloose Trees 
with Roving Roots 


At a word from you, a king-sized speci- 
men tree can come a-wheeling fo your 
door ... just the variety you want, the 


right size and shape to dress up that barren spot 
you've always been meaning to do something about. 
Supplying, moving, and planting choice big trees 
has long been a specialty of Frost & Higgins. Our 
equipment is the best available. Even more impor- 
os tant, 10 men in our organization have a total of 200 
aN ‘ years’ experience in successful tree moving. Why not 
arrange for a consultation now ? 


Among other Frost & Higgins specialties are Landscape Planning and Planting, 
Weed Control, Grub Proofing, Spraying of every description, Tree Feeding, 


IMPORTANT: On account of the drought, be sure to water your trees 
thoroughly before freezing weather, then add a good mulch. Give them a 
good soaking— at the roots. Otherwise the damage may be severe. If you 
cannot arrange time to give this much needed aid, we'll be glad to help ! 


The FROST Cau2)H 1G GINS CO. 








20 MILL STREET 


Arlington, Massachusetts 


ARL 1410 
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Rhododendrons 

Azaleas 

Mountain Andromeda 
Pink and white dogwood 
Lilacs 

Chrysanthemums in variety 
Phlox 

Pacific hybrid delphiniums 


Weston Nurseries, Inc. 
Brown & Winter Sis., Weston 93, Mass. 
Telephone WELlesley 3431 


A Catalogue Is Yours for the Asking 
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| TREE MOVING .. . 





The LANDSCAPE SERVICE CO. 


of Framingham 
offers a 
Complete Landscape Service 
HOMER K. DODGE 


Landscape Designer 
Framingham 5061 
DISPLAY GARDEN 
for plants, shrubs, trees, materials, etc. 
Worcester Turnpike, Route 9 
Framingham 5502 











Large vr small plant materials transplanted 
and maintained. 


EDWARD HALLORAN, INC. 
Arborists 
95 Dedham Street Newton Highlands, Mass. 
Telephone LASell 1502 


Choice Evergreens « Shrubs 


Shade Trees « Perennials 


BLUE HILL NURSERIES, INC. 
(Established 1898) 
We do not issue a catalog 
BRAINTREE, MASS. 


TREE WORK 
Pruning Feeding 
Big Tree Moving 
Satisfactory work at a reasonable cost 


WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 
ASP. 4204-4205 BROOKLINE, MASS. 


GARDEN GIFTS FoR CHRISTMAS 


Acceptable gifts, appropriately wrapped 
SLN_ INVISIBLE PLANT STAKES 











Route 128 














|! «@ Ss . see $1.10 
its cian ie wd poe vee $2.20 
Gift Box of 18 MINIATURE STAKES for....... $1.25 
SLN INVISIBLE PLANT SUPPORTS 
Mo Of LS UD $2.25 
CURRIER SUET FEEDER (enameled) for..... 75¢ 
S LN GARDEN LINE 


Viehde se teks d deh ome $1.00 
W. B. ESSELEN, 338 Union Street, Millis, Mass. 


THE GARDEN SHOP 


Unusual Garden Accessories 








26 Church Street Wellesley 81, Mass. 
Wellesley 1993 











HORTICULTURE 
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GET THE BEST... 
PAY LESS! 


WALPOLE 
WOODWORKERS 


SCREEN FENCING 


®@ Long Lasting Cedar 

® Four Heights 

@ Easy to erect 

® Available immediately 


To enclose privacy ...to shut out unsightly 
views ...to keep your child safe, Walpole 
Cedar Screen Fencing is tops, actually costs 
less. Two types, peeled and with bark left on. 
Rustic Picket style, too, at even lower cost. 
Write for folder, or phone Walpole 70. 


_ WALPOLE WOODWORKERS, INC. 






































Forcing Tulips 

Part of the endless fascination of garden- 
ing is the constant challenge it offers 
one’s ingenuity. For instance, take the 
matter of forcing hardy bulbs for indoor 
bloom. For years I have denied myself the 
delight of tulips and narcissi in the house. 
The reason was simply that I had no place 
to store the bulbs during the rooting period. 
I had no coldframe, no vegetable pit and no 
unheated cellar. Every square inch of my 
small plot was accounted for by lawn, 








shrubbery and perennial border, so that I | 


could not even dig a trench to bury potted 
bulbs without uprooting something. 


This year I decided to force my own | 


bulbs for the house somehow and rashly | 


ordered several dozen, hoping that the | 


answer to my problem might occur be- 
fore the bulbs arrived. Two weeks ago 
they came, plump and full of promise — 
and still no inspiration. I made a tour of 
my grounds, trying to decide which plants 
I could most easily sacrifice if, as a last 
resort, I had to dig an outdoor plunge pit 
for them and there, right on the north side 
of the house, I found my answer: the 
excavation outside my cellar window. Be- 
tween the outside frame of brick and the 
cement foundation of the house there was 
ample room for 10 five-inch pots. I dug out 
another two inches of the sandy soil therein 
and replaced it with a layer of cinders for 
drainage. The potted bulbs, duly labeled, 

















Graceful Wrought lron 
Magazine Stand 


adds distinction to any room. Convenient beside 


our favorite chair. Handy place to keep your 
“Horticulture’’ and other m rs for quick, easy 
reference. Verde or black Gini igh; 10” ‘wide; 
12” deep. Lovely, lifetime gift. poste in 48 states. 
$6.95. Send check or money order. No COD's. 


» * jose yns 


Box 147 Dept. D 11 


Dedham, Mass. 











FLOWERS IN THE SHADE 





3 TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 2 5¢ 






































Wiicieing es: Xocopammedaamee were set on the cinders with moist peat 4 noe aoe te 7 
Sree ncamen sah eed aa NCR RENMEI AC cram ON packed between the pots and on top to a e Goors, February er * 
depth of two inches. Over this went a thick | @ iw in aaa 4 
layer of oak leaf mulch and the whole was | @ ee a 
covered with a lid of boards cut to fit. 7 double camelia- * 
For convenience, I think this arrange- | @ wether “pemen s 
ment is hard to beat. There is no soil out- . tH >> te Sede Gow Ceo 4 
side the pots to render the pots difficult to SPECIAL—15 fp ag an 
separate. If the peat should become frozen, 4 8 different colors ~ =o 4 
a little warm water poured between will ; ROCKNOLL Tho! 40° Morrow, Ohio 
CHECK-R-BOARD PLANT SCREEN loosen them. The wooden lid will keep out pet eae ata * 4 
auteur, ee the snow as well as any stray mice. Best of 
Sindh tan Gein tides Aeiieitia hee, all, in a pinch I can get at the bulbs from D A F Ep O D | L S 
CHECK-R-BOARD FENCING CO. the inside by the simple expedient of open- 
1202 E. Washington ia., Germ'tn., Phila. 38, Po. ing the cellar window! 
—Vireainia G. SOUTHWELL. 
—" Amityville, L. I., N. Y. 
Newport Estates 
The Library Committee of the New- 
port (R. I.) Garden Club has recently pub- 
. lished a booklet by Mrs. A. C. Wilson of 
Newport, entitled “Random Notes on 
mate ca acct pd 5 | Some Newport Streets and Estates with 
; > jon Bae “Oriyt shows, » | Their Trees and Shrubs.” The work serves 
ao aoe ae epee fanag be not only as a guide book to the more in- Hardy Mixture 
bi extended for the greenhouse. Other Orlyt jan | teresting estates but also points out some These bulbs — 
— — for Catalog an of the pre oT and remarkable increase readily om 
— LO & BURNHAM t Ss. 
a —. 
ORLYT 9A PRE-ASSEMBLED. - er yy 
€ GREENHOUSE Please mention HortTicULTURE Order them now to make sure of having 
Ch S (f , ) f Ch : D . their cheeriness in your garden next spring. 
ergreen Sprays (resp cut) tor ristmas Mecorations 
ed ae 25 for $1.25; 100 for $4.75 
Red Pine Douglas Fir Concolor Fir White Pine Mugho Pine Norway Spruce Scotch Pine Poe pacctcaatcaatas casi N ist sstmeaeats sg 
Price — 20 sprays $3.00 — delivered to your home 
If order is to be sent as a gift please enclose your card MICHELL’ § SFED HOUSE ‘ 
BOYNE CITY HEMINGWAY TREE FARMS MICHIGAN 518 MARKET ST., PHILA. (5) LO 3-5620 
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Mildew on Lima Beans 


Good commercial control of mildew may be achieved with any 
of the copper fungicides if applied at weekly intervals, reports 
H. S. Cunningham in a bulletin of the Cornell University experi- 
ment station in Ithaca, N. Y. To be effective, copper lime dust 
should be applied when the plants are wet. Dusts containing in- 
soluble copper may be applied to dry plants but even with these 
it is probably advisable to make applications when the plants are 
wet. Bordeaux mixture causes some injury to foliage but does not 
always affect the yield. No noticeable foliage injury developed 
from the use of insoluble coppers. 

The organic materials used were of little value in controlling 
downy mildew. The single exception was dithane (D-14) used 
with the addition of zinc sulfate and hydrated lime in 1945. In 
one year’s test, the combination proved to be as efficient as the 
copper fungicides. The 1945 season, during which this latter 
material was tested, was not particularly favorable for mildew but 
it was the only year in which mildew was present in any of the 
experiments after dithane in this form was available. 


Control for Lily Rot 


According to Philip Brierley, F. F. Smith and F, P. McWhorter 
of the United States Department of Agriculture, fusarium rot 
of lilies may be controlled by dipping in a solution of formalde- 
hyde. This disease is most destructive to Madonna, nankeen and 
Easter lilies as well as several other species. Brown decayed areas 
appear at the bases of the scales next to the basal plate and pro- 
gress until the scales fall away completely. Scales from diseased 
bulbs will often develop bulblets but these are nearly always 
infected and eventually succumb to the disease. Land that has 
borne a crop of fusarium-infected bulbs should be avoided for at 
least three years. Bulbs showing decay should never be used for 
planting stock and unblemished bulbs from a contaminated or 
suspected lot may be freed of surface-borne infections by immers- 
ing them for 30 minutes in a solution of one part of commercial 
formaldehyde to 50 parts of water. However, this is injurious to 
scales used in propagation and is not recommended for these. In 
such cases, fermate is reasonably effective and may be used. 


Schling’s Danish-Grown 


Lily of the Valley Pips 


Direct from Copenhagen—Exhibition Quality 


Danish-grown pips in pre-war days were imported only by specialists and exhibitors 
growing for show purposes. They are the finest quality Lily of the Valley pips produced 
in the world. We offer you these superb Danish-grown pips properly treated for forcing in su 
the bome. Will bloom in from 21 to 30 days, depending on temperature. For a constant 
supply plant a new lot every 2 weeks. We will make successive shipments as specified. ee 


Plant in soil, sand, peat moss, or bulb fibre. 


12 for $2.75; bundle of 25 for $5.25; 100 for $19.50, postpaid 


Join our Lily of the Valley Club 


Write for descriptive folder on how to have lovely Lily of the Valley in your home from 


November to May. 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INC. 
New York 22, N. Y. 


612 Madison Avenue 
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Boxwood Nematodes 


The boxwood nematode, a mysterious microscopic organism 
which has been highly destructive to America’s famous gardens 
in the mid-South, has been discovered as far north as Greenwich, 
Conn., and Martha’s Vineyard, Mass. Heretofore, the most 
northerly penetration was in the Philadelphia area, Dr. Rush P. 
Marshall, of Stamford, Conn., said. 

The boxwood nematode is of great concern to home and estate 
owners and landscape gardeners because boxwood lends unusual 
beauty to gardens and no method of controlling the nematode has 
yet been found. The nematode attacks the roots of the boxwood. 
This causes root “die back” resulting in a witches broom root 
effect. In turn, this stunts the growth of the foliage because 
starvation occurs as the root system is lessened. In addition, the 
weakened boxwood becomes susceptible to winterkill in northern 
climates and ravages of insects and diseases. 

“Feeding boxwood to keep them healthy is highly necessary,” 
Dr. Marshall explained. “Sanitation also must be undertaken. 
It can be transferred to other areas by unclean garden tools or 
even by mud on one’s shoes.” 


Give ’em the Needle 


With a needle and thread like mother uses to darn socks Dr. 
M. Felber of the Department of Horticulture at Michigan State 
college has devised a new method of applying 2, 4-D and other 
growth regulators experimentally to plants. The new device 
opens unlimited possibilities to plant research that may lead to 
new discoveries and a better understanding of the mechanism of 
plant growth. 

A needle made of fine florist’s wire is threaded with ordinary 
white mending cotton which is soaked to saturation with the 
solution to be tested. The experimenter then “‘sews”’ the chemical 
into any desired part of the plant and so treats it internally. 

This simple technique offers many advantages for experimental 
plant research. The exact amount of substance introduced can 
be determined. If a continuous supply of the chemical is desired 
a longer thread can be used with one end left in the solution as a 
wick. Also, the degree of acidity of various tissues during their 
growth can be measured by introducing threads impregnated with 
indicator solutions. Even a powdered substance may be intro- 
duced into tissues by making it adherent to a slightly moistened 
thread. 















Imported Holland Grown 


GIANT PAPERWHITE 
narcissi 


Clusters of pure white fragrant blos- 
soms. Without question the most popu- 
lar bulb for home culture, quickest and 
surest to bloom. 


Grow them in fancy bowls with only 
pebbles and water. 


Three sizes $1.20, $1.50, $1.85 
per dozen postpaid 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“*New England’s Leading Seed Store” 
12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston 9, Mass. 











Please Say 
You Saw It In 
HORTICULTURE 
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Handmade PILLOW & BASE 


314 Sterrett Avenue 


Luther Adams Breck 





and Early American Candle Holders 


Beautiful to own or give — olgned with your name or 
reci hen 


name of pient — please furnish name wi 
——S Set $10. 35 postpaid 

Ph lows TE . en, $5.00. Base, 9” x 4” x ”, 

$2.00. edges — both hammered, $3.00 add. 

Candle Jolders, hammered, 6” x 34” x %”, each $2.25. 


Al rn J cone f= postpaid. Write for suggestions for your Christmas 


sketches showing use 
ROBERTA HENDERSON 


Copper 


Birmingham 9, Alabama 








DON’T DELAY... 
GET THIS VALUABLE 


BULB & IRIS cataioc 


NOW / 


ober 


RUNG 


FRE 


IN FULL COLORS 
THE FINEST 


IRIS-LILIES 
DAFFODILS 
and TULIPS 


“ALL AMERICAN- 
GROWN” 


SPECIAL LILY 
COLLECTION 


© one Lily SPECIOSUM RUBRUM bulb 
© one Lily SPECIOSUM ALBUM bulb 
© one Lily xCENTIFOLIUM, selected bulb 


ALL THREE, « Regular $5.75 Value hed 
FOR ONLY 










LAGOMARSING.,, 


OF CALIFORNIA ¢, 

‘AMERICA'S SEED HEADQUARTERS” = <q ° 
BOX 1115H sf Ey 

SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA {int 
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GRO-QUICK CI NS 






4. 





TIME 3. ROOT cr 


CUT GERMINATION 
TINGS IN 6 DAYS. Soil neath Capre Te i 
cold frames plant benches. Testimonials, 


instructions mailed FREE. JR. CABL 








Gith AIR THERMOSTAT for 20 59, F¢.45.35, So 
CABLE with AIR THERMOSTAT for 40 sq #29655. 5) os) 
PREPAID DIRECT or YOUR DEALER 









GRO-QUICK 358 w.nurow st CHICAGO 10, ILL. 








EXETER WILD 
FLOWER GARDENS 


Native American Ferns and 
Wild Flowers 


NATIVE TRILLIUMS 


Trillium erectum, Purple Trillium 
Trillium grandifiorum, Snow Trillium 
Trillium luteum, Yellow Trillium 
Trillium stylosum, Rose Trillium 
Trillium undulatum, Painted Trillium 
3 each of the above Trilliums, $4.25; 
6 each, $8.00; 12 each, $15.00. 
Send for complete list of quality 
Ferns and Wild Flowers. 


ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
P. O. Box 352 Exeter, N. H. 
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Luther Adams Breck, president and 
treasurer of Joseph Breck & Sons Corpora- 
tion, Boston, New England’s oldest horti- 
cultural and seed establishment, died Oct. 
21 after a brief illness at his home in Bryant- 
ville, Mass. 

The fourth generation to head the firm 
that bears his great grandfather’s name, 
Mr. Breck was born in Newton, January 9, 
1889. He attended the Newton schools and 
was a member of the Harvard Class of 1912. 

On leaving college, Mr. Breck joined the 
Breck Seed Company, of which his father 
was then president and, because of his keen 
interest in the business, he was sent to 
Europe to make an intensive study of the 
seed, bulb and nursery industry there. 
While abroad, Mr. Breck was appointed by 
the late Governor Eugene N. Foss as a 
delegate from the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts to the Southern Commercial Con- 
gress during its session at the International 
Institute of Agriculture in Rome, Italy. 

After extensive traveling through Eng- 
land, Scotland, Holland, Belgium, Ger- 
many, France, Austria-Hungary and Italy 
he returned to America and became active 
in the corporation. Upon the retirement of 
his father, Charles Henry Breck in 1921, he 
became president of the firm and developed 
it from a conservative New England institu- 
tion into a business that has become 
national in scope. He was a member of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society and 
many seed and nursery organizations. 

He leaves his wife, the former Marguerite 
Reeves Jones; a son, Luther Adams Breck, 
Jr.; two grandchildren, Margaret R. and 
Sarah Adams Breck of Wellesley; his 
mother, Mrs. Charles H. Breck; a sister, 
Mrs. John Benbow of Montclair, N. J.; and 
a brother, Charles H. Breck, Jr. of Holly- 
wood, Calif. 
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WINTER’s coming on, and you need a 
place to store your garden gear. Instead of 
keeping your gardening tools in the cellar, 
or crowding your car out of the garage, 
invest in a tool house. Convenient storage 
for bicycles and baby carriages. 


We make many sizes, especially designed to 
fit into garden surroundings. Useful also 
as a guest house, weekend camp or play- 
house. Made in sections for easy shipment 
and erecting anywhere. Erecting service 
provided nearby. 


Write, or telephone Walpole 70, for more 
information — or better still, visit our shop 
and see a sample. 


WALPOLE WOODWORKERS, INC. 
745 East Street, Walpole, Mass. 














Colors 

Postpaid 
Plant Seeds This Fall--they’!! live 
over winter for bigger, better and 
earlier Sweet Peas next summer. 
To try, send for this special offer, 
with easy planting directions. 
We'll send you 6 pkts. seeds, 
the six best colors-- scarlet- 
cerise, rose, lavender, blue, 
white, cream-pink--all six pkts., 
one of each color, pare Se? post- 
paid for only 25c. Order today! 



























for Fall Planting 


The famous Bobbink & Atkins collection contains 
the finest 


PEONIES 
POPPIES 


DELPHINIUMS 2 
IRIS e 
DA YLILIES * PHLOX 
and other favorite perennials both new and old. 
A COMPLETE COLLECTION of all these Peren- 
nials is listed and illustrated in our new Fall Catalog. 
Write Today for Your Copy 


it’s FREE! 
BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Rose Growers and Nurserymen 
522 Paterson Avenue E. Rutherford, N. J. 
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Horticulturists Three 


Yankee Triumph 


On February 4, 1940, one day before a 
padlock would have been put on his father’s 
Newport, R. I. greenhouses by the creditors 
young Kenneth Ritchie stepped in, let his 
Uncle Charles have the retail shop and the 
customers and himself assumed 10 green- 
houses, all the debts, the house next door 
and the property extending out to the 
middle of the little reservoir pond on which 
the business was situated. A mortgage 
which they were able to put on his father’s 
house paid off the most insistent bills. 

Kenneth was interested in pretty, viva- 
cious Louise Alderson, a capable young 
secretary, and though he could not spend 
much on courting her when she married him 
at the end of that year some of the bills were 
paid — maybe half. A few retail customers, 
mostly friends, were buying directly from 
the greenhouses. Several Newport florists 
were also buying wholesale. The staff was 
Kenneth, his father and a young brother 
who helped after school. 

When Kenneth was drafted in 1943 it 
seemed like the end of the business and he 
said bitterly, ‘Let the plants dry on the 
shelves.” But Louise thought otherwise. 
She speedily took over the management and 
with the help of her husband’s father, 
mother and sister kept things going for the 
duration: firing, growing, selling, book- 
keeping and all. She shook in her shoes 
when customers first came in. The hand 
firing of the furnaces was hardest. They did 
it in shifts but, writing Kenneth every day 
for advice, she kept the business going and 
when he returned from the Pacific January 
25, 1946, he was pleased and said so. The 
back bills were paid, the interim crew had 
kept up with the new ones and the house 
next door had been rented profitably all 
during the war. 

— Virernia McC. Bare. 
Newport, R. I. 


Pelargonium King 


Six hundred named pelargoniums and 
promises of more still to come! What started 
out to be a hobby has turned into a profit- 
able business venture for Charles E. Soules 
of San Francisco. 

One is impressed by the energy of this 
70-year-old man who had lost the sight of 
one eye when he was a building contractor 
four years ago. He makes his six sided pots 
of cement which he molds himself and later 
paints in pastels. He goes over them so that 
they have a rough stucco finish. He tries to 
make three pots a day while attending 
to the watering, slipping and repotting of 
his cuttings. Still he is unhurried and happy 
to chat with enthusiastic pelargonium 
fanciers. 

Entering the rear garden one is surprised 
at the quantities of these huge pastel pots 
containing beautiful specimens of pelar- 
goniums on shelves surrounding the three 
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sides of his fence and also the fences of his 
neighbors. In the center of this colorful 
display stands the huge glass greenhouse 
that Mr. Soules built himself. It, too, is 
filled to capacity with pelargoniums and 
fuchsias. Slips that are placed in sand are 
no more than a couple of inches in height, 
rooted specimens in thumb pots, four inch 
pots and on up to all the large sizes. There 
are dainty miniature varieties of pale pink 
and deeper tones of rose and there are nearly 
all the colors of the spectrum including an 
almost black. There are 40 varieties of white 
pelargoniums! 

At the time of his eye accident Mr. Soules 
had a modest rose garden. Unable to go on 
with his contracting business, he set about 
finding a plant that he could grow in his 
yard that would require a minimum amount 
of fuss but at the same time be interesting 
enough to absorb his time. Reluctant to 
have roses because of the care needed, he 
tried pelargoniums four years ago and has 
found them completely satisfying. They 
are hardy and once given a good start in 
life will reward their owners with beautiful 
and lasting blooms. 

Mr. Soules has been experimenting also 
with fuchsias for only four months and has 
done wonders with them. So far, he has only 
the hanging fuchsias in baskets and is 
training some of the hanging varieties in 
pots on wire stakes that are circled at the 
top. He pulls off all the bottom leaves thus 
letting the plant grow tall and when it 
reaches the circle he pinches it so that it 
will bush out and hang above the stake 
which is about 20 inches long. 

— Sonra KRIVENKO. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Minnesota Hybridizer 


Lewis C. Heckel, White Bear, Minn., 
has been raising unusual fruits, vegetables 
and flowers for more than 30 years. Now 
he has experimented with a creation called 
Golden Honey watermelon; golden in color 
and sweet as honey. 

Heckel is the son of a gardener and his 
own son, Cornelius, is also very much inter- 
ested in horticulture. So, he will no doubt 
follow the family tradition as, next year, 
father and son will raise seedless water- 
melons. 

Thirty varieties of peaches were tested 
by Heckel before he found one that would 
stand this climate. This variety is a cross 
between the Rochester and South Haven 
and is called temporarily, Heckel Number 
One. 

Fig tree growing is a specialty with 
Heckel and he has a favorite Texas ever- 
bearing fig tree in his garden. As far as he 
knows, it is the only one in Minnesota 
growing outside of a hothouse. Each year 
he clips his fig tree and stores it inside 
during the Winter months. 

— A. M. Movrvs. 
Lidgerwood, N. D. 


Hand turned from 
solid walnut, size 
7 inches by 4% 
inches, weight 234 
pounds. Postpaid 
$5.50. Other styles 
in shape of pear 
or apple, approxi- 
mately same size 
as above. Maple, 
cherry or walnut. 


ACORN SHAPED 
BOOKENDS 


The Lookout Shop 


SOUTHERN ARTS & CRAFTS 
520 Union Street 
NASHVILLE TENNESSEE 
Gift folder on request 


**PAPER WHITES" 


cul beauty and all Winter long with 
arcissi that bloom lavishly 


“Pa White” Bonne an 
oo proach FG sale 25 for $2.40. Postpaid — 
SEEDemEn SINCE :818 405 BRECK BLD’G. 
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MADE EAsy ! 


Give FLOWER-PEPS. Send your greeting 
cards and names and addresses of recipients 
when ordering. We do the packing and mailing, 
and enclose your card with each. 

Your friends will appreciate your thoughtful- 
ness in giving 


FLOWER-PEPS 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


Well known to be the most convenient cut 
flower preservative available. Now packed in 
unmarked gift boxes —a truly delightful and 
different gift. 


Gift Box of 50 $1.00 © Gift Box of 200 $3.00 
Postpaid and Guaranteed 


FLOWER LOVERS’ SERVICE 
Dept. 127 Needham 92, Mass. 














CLASSIFIED 


Rate 12 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.0), payable in advance. 





GARDEN PLANNING — We prepare blueprint plans 
for flower, shrub, herb gardens, etc., to your specifi- 
cations. Reasonable. PLAN- A-PLOT, Rm. 5, 469 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS — Field grown clumps all 
newest varieties including English. Send for list. No 
junk. Omar Coles, Magnolia, N 





A BOX OF GAY GOURDS, all colors and shapes, 

beautifully polished, 10 for $1.50, 18 for $2.50, postpaid. 

— Eager, 1126 Randolph Avenue, Milton, 
ass 





WILD FLOWERS and FERNS to brighten a shady 
nook. Free Catalogue. Wake Robin Farm, Home, 
Pennsylvania. 





EXOTIC HOUSE PLANTS: Send for list. Julius 
Roehers Bompany, Rutherford, N. J. 





MY GARDEN — the intimate, British magazine for 
all intelligent gardeners is unique. Month by month 
it goes out to all 3 of the world wherever English 
is spoken with a friendly message common to all who 
love flowers and gardens and its circulation is increasing 
rapidly in 7 dep | illustrated in colour and 
half-tone. $4 a post free. Specimen copy on 
request from MY” GARDEN, 34 Southampton St., 
Strand, London, W.C.2, England. 
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POEMS WANTED for musical setting. Send 
8 Man- 


immediate consideration. Hamann Service, 
hattan Building, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 





HELP WANTED 


FOREMAN SALESMAN WANTED yg pd by 
outstanding Mass. company engaged in 

care, large tree moving and planting. Excellent oppor: 
tunity. Salary and commission. Box 75, c/o “‘Hortic 
ture,’’ Boston 15, Mass. 
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se THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


There are only two of the country’s 
48 states in which the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society is not represented 
by at least one member. Some of these 
members have never been to Boston 
and yet feel that what they receive from 
the Society is well worth the $3.00 in 
dues which they pay each year., 


Each member receives HORTICUL- 
TURE, a copy of the annual Year Book 
and the privilege of borrowing books 
from the library. The privilege of bor- 
rowing books has no geographical 
limitations. Hundreds of books go each 
year by mail to different sections of the 
country. The Society’s library, the larg- 
est of its kind in the United States, 
receives every worthwhile gardenin 
book almost as soon as it is published, 
and prints lists of recent accessions 
frequently. 


Members also have the privilege of 
asking for free information by the 
Society’s —— on any phase of garden 
making. For additional information 
address: 


THE SECRETARY 


Horticultural Hall 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 





| 


Tee P. ennsylvania 
Medticuliaral Society 


(ORGANIZED NOVEMBER 24, 1827) 
* 


DISPLAY of CHRISTMAS 
DECORATIONS 
In the Rooms of the Society, 389 
Broad Street (Suburban), 
Station Building, Philadelphia 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 3 
Noon to 5 P.M. 
Open to All — No charge 
ILLUSTRATED’ LECTURE 


“Christmas Decorations 
for the Home” 


By Anne B. Wertsner 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 4 
3 P.M. 


BELLEVUE-STRATFORD Hore. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Open only to Members 
* 
SUGGESTION FOR CHRISTMAS 
A Membership in the Society 
$3.50 


SOR SR SR ISR SRG SR SRR OG GR RGR OS SRI GR GR GR GR SRR SR GRA: 
SRS SBE YORE YES YES VERS SOE PSE PERS WERE PSS PERS WEDS SRE VERS VERS PERE PERS YES YEE YES WES BERS PERE 
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She Horticultural 
Society of New York, 


INCORPORATED 


598 Madison Avenue | 
New York 22, N. Y. | 
Telephone: PLaza 9-6200 | 


Lecture 


FLOWER ARRANGEMENTS | 
FOR THE CHURCH 


i 
(Selection, Procurement and Prepara- | 
tion of Plant Material Suitable for | 
Church Use and Church Flower 
Containers) 


by 
MRS. GEORGE E. ANDREWS 


Permanent Holder of the B. E. Struss 
Garden Club Sweepstake Trophy for 
| Horticultural and Artistic Achievement 


THURSDAY 
DECEMBER 4th, 1947 | 
| at 2:30 p.m. | 


Ww 


Complete Program of Lec- | 
tures for 1947-1948 ayvail- 
able on request to the Secretary | 








CROWN IMPERIAL 


Fritillaria imperialis—One of the earliest 
and showiest of all garden lilies. 
3 for $2.00 postpaid 
Send for complete catalog of hardy perennials— 
names. 


it pronounces 


LAMB NURSERIES, Box H, E. 101 Sharp, Spekane, Wash. 











CAMELLIAS 


Espalier, Tree & Umbrella form Camellias 
CAMELLIAS 


Over 350 Varieties — Including the Newest 
Write for new free catalog 
PORTLAND CAMELLIA NURSERY 
P. L. Van Der Bom, Proprietor 
3307 North Williams Avenue, Portland 12, Oregon 














rn LANDSCAPE 
Leal” GARDENING 
A thorough Ceetine BOS E FRAO, govattnn yew 


those who wish to learn for their OWN USE and PLEAS- 
URE. Enroll now! SEND TODAY FOR ILLUSTRATED 
BOOK FREE! 

NATIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE 
Dept. L-11, 756 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 14, Cal. 








SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
NEW NAMED 


HOLLY 
— a 
Rt. 25 (near Trenton) Robbinsville, N. J. 














Send for fre e sample s 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 
13 is 





November 15, 1947 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD. N. He 





Williamsburg Symposium 

Colonial Williamsburg announces its 2nd 
annual symposium on 18th Century Gar- 
dens and Flowers at Williamsburg, Va., 
January 19 through 23. The program will 
also be repeated January 26 through 30. 
Registration is limited to 150 for each 
session. 


Christmas Display 


Christmas decorations will be featured in 
the horticultural display to be held in the 
rooms of The Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society, 389 Broad Street (Suburban) Sta- 
tion Building, Philadelphia, on Wednesday, 
December 3rd, from noon until 5 p.m. This 
is the second in a new series of displays 
inaugurated by the Society in October and 
continuing through the Winter and Spring 
months. The display will be under the direc- 
tion of the Old York Road Garden Club and 
Miss Anne B. Wertsner. The display will 
be open to members and their friends and 
to others interested in horticulture, without 
charge. 


Pittsburgh Show 


One of the largest chrysanthemum shows 
in the country opened in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
October 31 and will remain open until 
November 23, The location is Phipps Con- 
servatory in Schenley Park. More than 
15,000 plants in over 42 varieties make up 
the display according to Frank Curto, city 
horticulturist. The hours are from 9:00 a.m. 
until 5:00 p.m. daily, including Sundays. 
Evenings there is a modest admission 
charge. 








Everett 2205 Estimates Given 


Louis O’Landers 
GREENHOUSE PAINTER 
end GLAZIER 


57 Tremont Street Everett, Mass. 


ROOT YOUR OWN CUTTINGS IN SAND 


in a box, greenhowse or hotbed. Scientific Instructions, 
Copyright . including culture, $1.00. It is easy to root 
cuttings, quickly, of Camellias, Azaleas, Gardenias, Roses, 
Evergreens. and all plants, any time, with our simple 
instructions. 














Free catalog on Gardenias, Araleas, Camellias 


NATIONAL NURSERIES, Depi. 27, BILOXI, MISS. 











Established 53 Years 
Use Shute's Rotted 
Shredded Steer MA N U RE 
No better fertilizer at any price. 100 Ib. » $1.50 
Pulverized cow manure, $3.50 — 100-Ib. = 
Meal, $4.50. 100-Ib. bag. F.O.B. shipping point. 
Delivered Philadelphia and vicinity. 

BE. L. SHUTE & CO. 

Line Lexington, Pa. Phone Lexington 216 


















WILD BIRDS ADD (Zeeq~vaoe 10 YOUR GARDEN 






AUDUBON FEEDERS KEEP BIRDS 
IN FULL VIEW WHILE FEEDING 
Feeders with and without squirrel 


gvards, hanging and on pipe stands. 
Write for our folder 


audubon WW workshop 











“The World’s 
Finest 
Plant Food” 


ANDREW WILSON Iac. SPRINGFIELD, N. 3. 


PLANT FOOD 
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with this new 1948 MODEL 

EASY-TO-SEE Thermometer 
334” glase dial attaches anywhere on out- 
tw windowpanes — always visible. You 
look right through it. Big numbers, easy to 
read even 10 ft. away. m made, im- 
proved 1948 model — reliable, weather- 
ae! and guaranteed. 


BR a ar 
Order several for clever gifts 
GARDEN 
ENGAGEMENT 
CALENDAR 
by 
Helen 


vonPelt 
Wilson 










Engagement 
calendar, 
with 60 new 
pictures of notable American gardens, cov- 
ers 13 months to Feb. 1949. Appropriate 
quotation for each week. This personal rec- 
ord of appointments and reminder notes, 
makes a perfect remembrance gift. $400 
Spiral binding, gift boxed 








Every Gardener 
Wants a 
ROW MARKER 


Neatest trick of the sea. 
son for any gardening 
friend! Makes straight 
vegetable rows quickly 
with no fuss. Just the 
thing for edging borders, 
lawns, and walks. Always 
ready, always tidy. Rug- 
gedly made, in green 
finish, with winding reel 
and 50 ft. of * $465 


strong line. . 
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BRECK’S 
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13-PIECE 
ALUMINUM 
SERVING SET 


A matched service of satin- 
finish aluminum, beautifully 
with sporty scenes 
| flying wild ducks. Stain 
and tarnish proof, comes out 
of suds with its original gleam. 
Set consists of eight 3%” 
coasters; four 6” x 4” canape 
trays; and a large 9” x 1414” serving tray sized to fit either 
the eight coasters or the four individual trays. All $295 
13 pieces, specially priced, only................. 3 

















BIRD’S 
FILLING STATION 


Breck’s finest-ever big 
automatic hanging 
feeder. 12” x 10” x 10”. 
Glass enclosed, holds 
over 4 lbs. seed when 
filled. 4-point suspension 
reduces tipping, saves 

Two suet cake 
racks. Rustic brown. 
Easy to refill. Attracts 
the favorite wild $35 
birds 


two different 
cakes,—ready -to- 
EE. $5.95 


LUCKY 
HORSESHOE 
BOOT 
SCRAPER 


Scrapes mud off your 
shoes, brushes off side 
dirt, brings you good luck — all 
in one easy operation! Sturdily 

made of two genuine horseshoes welded on a 

metal scraper-frame, with two hard bristle 
brushes. A “must” for homes with active gardeners $ 595 


or young “mud-hounds”. 
* ORDER BY MAIL 


POSTPAID 
e 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 


1818 


406 BRECK BLDG., BOSTON 9, MASS. 









COMMUNITY 
DINER 


With Perches 










pons 
m, tog, hanes 


with 12 oS ae Tube 
Boxed with 24 extra — 





Favorite aerial 
for all ~_— both elin 









Box of 24 assorted Seed- 
and- Suet and Pressed Pea- 
nut-and-Suet Chickadee 




































SUNSHINE 
PLANT SHELF 


Doubles window garden capacity, or displays 


prize miniatures! Ivory enameled all-metal shelv- 
ing 4” deep adjusts telescopically from 24” to 40”. 
At center lock level, it slides into place without 
screws; at window-sill, or other heights, it hooks 
into the side plates provided. No interference 


$995 


with curtains. Most effective in pairs. 





FREE CATALOG 
OF 200 GIFTS! 


Inspiration for gift 
hunters. Mostly under 
$3. Unique home and 
garden gifts —guar- 
anteed and post- 
paid. Write today. 
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